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THE  STORY  OF  A  LONDON  FOG. 

My  first  year  of  married  life  —  it  is  now  some 
twenty  years  ago  —  was  also  my  first  of  residence  in 
London,  and  on  very  limited  means.  Having  agreed 
to  prefer  a  small  income  together,  to  waiting  for  a 
larger  one  far  apart,  Edgar  Linton  and  myself  were 
also  agreed  that  we  would  be  satisfied  with  what 
that  income  would  give  us,  and  bide  our  time  for  the 
rest  He  enjoyed  society  as  much  as  any  one,  and 
was  as  hospitable  at  heart  then  as  he  is  now  (he  is 
not  listening,  is  he  V  deep  in  his  new  book  —  that  is 
all  right !)  ;  but  he  knew  that  society  and  hospital¬ 
ity  were  luxuries  to  be  only  sparingly  indulged  in, 
and  we  neither  accepted  invitations  to  dinner,  nor 
for  some  time  did  we  give  any.  With  my  own  tree 
will  this  time  would  have  lasted  longer ;  but  I  was 
not  to  have  my  own  way  in  this  matter,  even  during 
that  first  year  of  bridal  supremacy. 

“  There  are  two  things,  my  love,  which  you  will 
have  to  make  up  your  mind  to  put  up  with,”  had 
been  Edgar’s  warning  when  we  were  discussing  our 
plans  before  marriage ;  “  one  is  London  smoke,  of 
which  ^our  country  notions  give  you  a  very  inade¬ 
quate  idea ;  and  the  other,  of  which  you  have  no 
idea  whatever,  is  the  friendliness  of  my  friend  Mrs. 
Popham.  If  your  capacity  for  happiness  prevail 
over  these  two  little  obstacles,  I  have  no  fears  about 
the  rest.” 

I  laughed  as  I  assured  him  I  had  none  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  for  some  months  after  we  were  settled  in 

our  small  home  in - Street,  and  I  had  learned 

how  trying  London  “  blacks  ”  could  be  to  senses  ac¬ 
customed  to  pure  breezes  and  liberal  cleanliness — 
how  impossible  it  was  to  preserve  muslin  and  chintz 
from  darkening  shadows,  or  to  handle  a  book  from 
Edgar’s  well-fiUed  shelves  without  the  preliminary 
ceremonial  of  a  serious  dusting  —  I  had  more  than 
once  rallied  him  on  his  second  grievance,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  friendliness  in  London  was  by  no 
means  so  overwhelming  as  I  had  been  led  to  suppose. 
A  note  of  congratulation  and  a  pair  of  gilt  candle¬ 
sticks,  which  never  stood  steadiW  enough  to  be  of 
any  use,  had,  so  far,  been  all  I  had  seen  of  the 
dreaded  Mrs.  Popham.  She  lived  at  that  time  at 
Richmond,  and  was,  in  fact,  too  much  'engaged 
during  the  season  to  think  of  us,  and  as  she  always 
went  to  the  sea  in  August,  it  was  not  till  October 
that  her  visits  began ;  but  once  begun,  my  little 
jokes  on  the  subject  were  effectually  stopped.  She 
was  very  imposing  in  her  personal  appearance,  both 
from  her  size  and  the  magnificent  extent  of  her 
rustling  silk  drees ;  and  when  she  sat  down  in  our 
little  (urawing-room,  looked  so  utterly  dispropor- 


tioned  to  it,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  ought  to  apologize  for 
not  offering  her  more  spacious  accommo<lation. 
This,  in  itself,  was  not  much  of  a  grievance,  and  I 
soon  ceased  to  think  it  so,  after  I  had  been  assured 
several  times,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that 
my  house  was  the  most  charming  little  nest  in  the 
world,  and  that  Mrs.  Popham  had  said  to  her  Geor¬ 
gina  over  and  over  again,  that,  for  real  comfort  and 
happiness,  give  her  just  such  a  sized  sitting-room  as 
dear  Mrs.  Linton’s. 

The  first  day  she  came  she  looked  at  everything 
in  the  room,  and  asked  its  history.  This  rather 
amused  me,  and  helped  off  the  shyness  of  a  first 
visit.  The  second  time  she  sat  in  judgment  on 
my  housekeeping,  and  cross-questioned  me  on  the 
amount  of  my  weekly  bills,  the  consumption  of  tea 
and  sugar  in  my  kitchen,  the  efficiency  of  my  ser¬ 
vants,  and  a  variety  of  other  points  on  which  1  was 
not  at  all  disposed  to  stand  an  examination,  even 
though  it  wound  up  with  praise  of  my  excellent 
management,  and  envy  at  the  peacefulness  of  my 
lot.  But  I  remembered  Edgar’s  words,  and  that  her 
husband’s  father  bad  been  a  kind  friend  of  Edgar’s 
father,  and  that  as  his  house  of  business  did  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Pophams,  it  was  better  that  we  should  re¬ 
main  the  affectionate  fnends  we  were.  So  I  kept  my 
feelings  to  myself,  and  was  as  courteous  to  Mrs.  Pop¬ 
ham  as  I  felt  was  due  to  us  both.  She  tried  my 
patience  very  much  that  autumn,  certainly.  She 
would  drive  in  to  luncheon  uninvited,  bringing  her 
daughter  with  her,  whom  I  knew  to  be  exceedingly 
fastidious,  and  very  much  spoiled,  and  who  did  not 
think  it  necessary,  as  her  mother  did,  to  appear 
charmed  with  everything  upon  the  table.  As  we 
kept  but  two  maid-servants,  it  was  sometimes  veiy 
inconvenient  to  provide  such  guests  with  the  deh- 
cacies  they  expected  at  a  short  notice ;  and  Mrs. 
Popham  would  let  me  know  on  arriving  that  she 
had  no  time  to  spare,  —  that  dear  Georgy  was  ordered 
hot  luncheons  and  port  wine,  and  might  she  ask  if 
it  could  be  ready  immediately,  as  they  had  a  great 
deal  to  do,  and  the  da^-s  were  shortening  so  fast  ? 
She  had  brought  me  a  few  grapes  and  a  little  celery, 
both  of  which  I  could  have  done  without,  and  thank¬ 
fully,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  spmling  Edgar’s 
dinner  by  potting  my  active  but  hasty  cook  out  of 
temper  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Then,  when  she 
had  a  married  daughter  staying  with  her,  she  would 
send  in  her  three  little  girls  to  spend  the  day  with 
me  ;  their  nurse  (also  a  guest,  and  hard  to  please) 
bringing  written  instructions  what  they  might  eat  and 
drink,  and  bow  late  they  might  stay  to  tea  before 
the  carriage  fetched  them  home:  I  am  really  fond 
of  children ;  and  can  make  myself  very  happy  with 
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a  little  girl  or  two  for  my  companions,  when  I  am  at 
leisure  and  in  spirits  to  amuse  them,  and  be  amused 
by  their jwattle  and  fun ;  but  these  grandchildren 
of  Mrs.  Popham’s  were  p^,  who  had  learned  the 
art  of  tiring  out  everybody  who  came  near  them ; 
and  very  tiring  indeed  I  found  them  for  the  first  two 
or  three  visits.  Dissected  puzzles,  which  I  had  been 
at  the  pains  to  procure  as  an  unexceptionable  di¬ 
version,  were  spumed  as  being  stupid  and  like 
lessons ;  a  doll  from  the  Soho  Bazaar,  whose  muslin 
dress  and  blue  sash  would  have  been  a  dazzling 
vision  in  my  early  dai^  was  despised  because 
cousins  had  a  Princess  Koyal,  whose  eyes  opened 
and  shut;  and  an  offer  of  a  popular  story-book 
nearly  led  to  its  being  tom  to  pieces,  in  the  stmggle 
as  to  who  should  look  at  the  pictures  first.  A  bright 
suggestion  of  mine,  remembering  a  delight  of  my 
own  childhood,  proved  at  last  successfbl ;  and  the 
three  little  girls  being  each  furnished  with  a  piece 


befiwe  in  their  short,  ill-trained  lives.  The  worst  of 
it  was  that  they  were  wild  to  come  again  to-morrow, 
and  tcwmented  everybody  till  they  did  come  ;  but 
from  that  day  I  gained  a  certain  amount  of  in¬ 
fluence  over  ^em,  as  a  dispenser  of  undreamed-of 
pleasures,  that  made  it  easier  to  insist  on  a  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  good  behavior. 

“  I  know  who  spoib  my  grandchildren,”  Mrs. 
Pophaiu  observed  the  next  time  she  called.  “  Really, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Linton,  you  have  so  stolen  those  little 
hearts  of  theirs  1  am  growing  quite  jecUous,  and  shall 
be  asking  soon  if  I  ma^  not  come  and  make  cakes 
myself.  Seriously,  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  learn 
how  such  articles  are  made,  even  when  you  are 
raised  above  the  necessity  of  making  Uiem  ;  and  I 
dare  say  you  understand  a  vast  deal  more  that  is 
useful  —  it  is  natural  and  jnroper  that  you  should  — 
than  either  of  my  daughters  with  all  their  advan¬ 
tages.  I  always  said  to  Edgar  Linton  when  I  spoke 
to  him  oi  matrimony,  ‘  Whatever  you  do,  my  dear 
Edgar,  choose  a  wife  for  useful  qualities,  not  for 
wlmt  may  be  showy  for  a  time,  but  will,  in  your  po¬ 
sition,  be  of  no  real  service  in  the  end.*  I  did  in¬ 
deed,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  grateful  to  me  now.  1 
was  very  much  interested  in  his  selecting  well  and 
judiciously ;  I  assure  you  it  was  a  bold  measure  in 
any  one  to  accept  him,  she  was  sure  to  be  so  nar¬ 
rowly  criticised.  Mr.  Popham  and  myself  have 
always  had  his  welfare  deeply  at  heart,  and  were  so 
afraid  of  his  choosing,  as  young  men  will,  some  one 
towards  whom  we  could  not  feel  as  we  do  to  you, 
dear.  But  now,  we  often  say,  we  know  no  house 
where  so  much  comfort  reigns,  because  there  is  no 
attempt  at  too  much.  It  is  just  what  1  most  admire, 
— simple  taste  and  no  pretension.” 

Well,  this  was  all  very  gratifying,  no  doubt,  or 
might  have  been  had  I  received  it  as  it  was  intended 
I  should ;  but  I  must  confess  it  made  me  angry  to 
be  praised  for  want  of  pretension  by  Mn.  Pof^am, 
and  I  did  not  care  to  know  that  she  was  relieved  of 
a  great  anxiety  by  Edgar’s  choice  of  a  useful  wife. 
I  turned  it  off  wi^  the  best  grace  I  could,  and  an 
allusion  to  the  “Vicar  of  Wakefield”  and  Mul- 
ready’s  picture  of  “  The  Wedding  Gown  ” ;  both  of 
which  allusions  fell  rather  flat,  on  account  of  Mrs. 
Popham’s  not  having  read  the  one  or  understood 
the  other.  However,  she  was  good  enough  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  see  my  meaning,  wished  sbe  had  my 
memory,  and  that  her  countless  avocations  and 
engagements  would  allow  her  time  to  read,  and  took 


leave,  repeating  her  gracious  assurance  of  her  being 
quite  jealous  of  my  fevor  with  her  sweet  grand- 
<mildren. 

When  those  treasures  next  came  they  were  foil  of 
quite  a  new  topic,  before  which  even  the  glories  of 
little  pigs  with  currant  eyes,  and  no  particular  tail, 
grew  dim  and  poor.  They  had  a  cousin  come  to 
stay  with  them,  Cousin  p]dith  Acton,  —  quite  grown 
up,  but  a  nice  cousin,  who  was  not  alwajrs  in  the 
drawing-room  or  driving  out  in  the  carriage,  like 
mamma  and  Aunt  Georgy,  but  constantly  in  the 
nursery,  helping  nurse  to  arrange  all  their  frocks 
and  things,  and  playing  with  them  at  such  delightful 
games,  you  had  no  idea.  A  little  questioning  elicited 
further  information.  Sophy,  the  eldest  Miss  Houns¬ 
low,  who  sometimes  startled  me  by  her  resemblance 
to  Mrs.  Popham,  explained  that  Cousin  Edith  was 
not  come  only  as  a  visitor,  but  to  be  useful,  as  she 
was  dependent  on  the  goodness  of  grandpapa  and 
grandmamma  for  a  home,  instead  of  being  thrown 
upon  strangers ;  and  Aunt  Georgy  had  said  it  was 
odious  to  have  poor  relations  in  tlie  house,  always 
supposed  to  be  martyrs,  ami  filling  up  the  place  of 
pleasanter  people,  —  but  grandmamma  had  promised 
Cousin  Edith  should  never  be  in  the  way,  and  she 
never  wa.s.  Should  1  not  like  her  to  come  next 
time,  and  might  that  be  the  day  after  to-morrow  ? 
I  declined  this  last  favor  with  thanks,  and  beard  no 
more  of  the  new-comer  till  Mrs.  Popham  brought  her 
to  call.  Before  I  had  had  time  to  do  much  more 
than  observe  a  kind,  gentle  face,  rather  careworn, 
with  clear  honest  eyes,  and  a  mouth  of  great  sweet¬ 
ness,  Mrs.  Popham,  without  giving  me  any  notice, 
ordered  her  up  to  my  bedroom  to  look  at  the  pattern 
of  the  chintz.  “  1  had  an  argument  about  it  yester¬ 
day  with  my  daughters,  and  we  could  not  agree 
about  the  colors,  so  please,  dear  Edith,  do  study  them 
thoroughly  so  as  to  settle  the  dispute.  O,  and  by 
the  way,  I  dare  say  von  may  look  into  the  spare 
room  at  that  sweet  sketch  of  the  Lake  of  Ttiun, 
taken  by  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Linton’s,  —  quite  a  little 
gem,  —  I  have  longed  to  steal  it,  and  carry  it  away 
with  me,  ever  since  I  saw  it  there.” 

Edith  Acton  hesitated,  and  blushed  as  she  half 
turned  to  me  for  permission,  her  look  and  manner 
pleading  her  apology  so  well  that  I  did  my  best  to 
remove  her  annoyance  by  cordially  making  her  wel¬ 
come.  I  knew  Mrs.  Popham  only  wanted  her  out 
of  the  room,  anil  so  did  she.  As  soon  as  she  left  us 
her  kinswoman  began,  — 

“There,  my  dear  Mrs.  Linton,  that  is  my  last 
imprudence.  AVhere  my  heart  is  concerned,  my 
head  is  often  at  &ult ;  and  it  tt  a  rash  measure  to 
undertake  such  a  responsibility, — but  what  can  Ido? 
She  has  no  home,  except  with  relations  as  poor  as 
herself,  —  family  misfortunes,  you  know,  —  even  ours 
has  not  escaped  the  ideiseitudes  of  life  from  which 
the  wealthiest  are  not  secure.  I  often  think  bow 
much  happier  those  are  who  have  but  little  to  lose  or 
to  risk,  and  are  thus  peaceful,  at  least,  even  if  com¬ 
paratively —  only  comparatively — obscure.  Well, 
this  poor  girl,  —  it  was  most  fortunate  for  her  I 
happeneil  to  go  down  into  her  neigliborfaood,  for 
the  grandmother  and  aunt  she  was  fiving  with  were 
as  nearly  as  possible  allowing  her  to  form  an  engage¬ 
ment,  without  a  penny  in  the  world,  with  a  )>^>ung 
man  who  had  next  to  nothing,  —  goini^  into  bwunese, 
they  said,  or  something  of  that  soi^ 

“  Actually  they  were  on  the  point  of  inviting  him 
to  the  house  when  I  interfered  to  prevent  it,  and 
told  them  at  once  it  must  not  be.  Where  duty  is 
concerned  I  can  be  very  firm ;  and  it  ended  in  their 
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managing  to  break  it  off,  1  do  not  exactly  know  for  they  were  the  eaueet  people  to  please  in  the 
how,  ?o^  never  discussed  the  subject  with  Edith  world. 

myself;  and  to  secure  her  from  further  risk,  I  invited  If  they  yrere  easily  pleased,  I  was  not;  I  was  in 
her  to  pay  us  a  visit  while  my  daughter,  Mrs.  despair.  I  knew  my  guests  by  this  time,  and  was 
Hounslow,  was  with  me.  She  did  not  wish  to  come  penectly  aware  that  they  would  expect  a  real  dinner- 
at  first,  and  talked,  like  all  silly,  romantic  girls,  of  ^ty,  and  be  highly  affronted  with  less.  And 
being  independent,  —  actually  wanted  to  be  a  gov-  Edgar,  instead  of  sympathising  with  my  constema- 
erness,  I  believe ;  but  it  was  not  likely  1  should  al-  tion,  seemed  to  think  it  aU  rather  a  good  joke.  He 
low  that,  and  it  ended,  of  course,  in  m^  wishes  being  had  seen  it  coming  some  time,  he  said,  only  he 
complied  with.  The  dear  little  pets  give  her  plenty  would  not  alarm  me  too  soon ;  he  had  no  fear  what- 
of  occupation,  and  as  I  understand  the  young  man  ever  but  that  all  would  go  right ;  I  could  manage 
was  mortally  affronted  by  his  treatment,  it  Is  not  to  worse  difficulties  than  these  ;  what  mone^  must  I 
be  supposed  she  will  ever  hear  of  him  again.  I  have  ?  He  should  set  it  down  to  professional  ex- 
only  hope  we  shall  find  her  as  grateful  as  she  ought  penses,  and  make  some  innocent  person  pay  the 
to  be.  She  is  a  little  shy,  poor  girl,  and  feels  of  penalty,  one  way  or  another.  In  short,  I  saw  he 
course,  the  difference  between  herself  and  us ;  but  wished  it  done,  and  firom  that  moment  resolved  to 
she  is  very  happy  with  the  children,  and  ^Irs.  do  it  welL 

Hounslow  talks  of  borrowing  her  of  me  when  they  A  first  dinner-party  is  always  a  nervous  matter, 
go  down  to  the  sea  at  Christmas.”  even  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ewder 

“  As  governess  ?  ”  suggested  I.  whatever  is  in  season  ;  or,  if  you  are  extremely 

O  dear,  no ;  they  will  not  give  her  any  salary.”  fashionable,  whatever  is  out  of  season  ;  but  when 
«  Ah,”  I  said,  “  that  makes  aU  the  difference,  cer-  vou  have  to  combine  elegance  with  Economy,  — 
tainly.”  hospitality  with  good  management,  —  and  at  once 

I  looked  at  Miss  Acton  with  more  interest  when  keep  within  the  Munds  of  a  judicious  reserve,  and 
she  came  back,  and  thought  I  could  detect  on  her  leave  no  room  for  a  slur  on  your  housekeeping,  it  is 
dark  eyelashes  the  traces  of  recent  tears.  She  an-  rather  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  And  when  yon 
swered  all  Mrs.  Fopham’s  questions  about  the  are  patronized  all  the  time  by  an  affectionate  friend 
chintz  with  tolerable  cheerfulness ;  but  when  I  like  Airs.  Popham,  it  becomes,  let  me  in  all  candor 
asked  her  opinion  of  the  sketch,  colored  and  stam-  confess,  a  trial  of  temper.  We  did  our  best  to  fore- 
mered  as  if  she  hardly  knew  how  to  reply.  Rather  stall  her  imagined  wimes,  selecting,  if  not  our  most 
piqued  at  this,  I  mentioned  one  or  two  good  judges  esteemed  acquaintances  to  meet  them,  those  whom 
who  had  pronounced  It  very  clever ;  but,  though  we  thought  they  would  prefer  to  meet ;  and  resolved, 
she  did  not  contradict  me,  I  could  not  extract  a  as  it  was  to  be,  it  should  be  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
word  in  Its  praise.  Yet  she  had  examined  it  close-  possible.  But  the  confidence  we  began  to  feel  in 
ly,  I  found  on  examination, for  it  was  not  hanging  as  our  resources  was  by  no  means  shared  by  Mrs.  Pop- 
straight  as  usual,  and  had  recently  been  taken  down.  bam.  Though  she  answered  the  note  of  invitation 
I  pitied  her  want  of  taste,  and  said  no  more.  Mrs.  in  person,  and  accepted  for  the  party  in  such  very 
Popham,  having  said  all  she  came  to  say,  took  gracious  terms,  and  with  so  many  expressions  of 
leave,  promising  me  a  speedy  visit  from  the  dear  anticipated  amusement,  that  I  was  half  inclined 
children,  and  observing,  with  a  smile,  as  she  went  (my  tempter,  as  hinted  above,  being  on  trial)  to  tell 
down  stairs,  that  she  thought  it  very  hard  the  little  her  that  if  she  made  such  a  favor  of  it  she  had 
ones  should  be  treated  so  often,  and  she  never  in-  better  stay  away,  she  sent  me,  during  the  inter- 
vited  to  dinner  once  I  vening  week,  three  several  missives,  all  bearing. 

Invited  to  dinner  1  It  was  a  joke,  of  course,  but  more  or  less,  on  the  arrangements  of  my  table. 
I  wished  people  would  not  joke  on  such  alarming  First  it  was  about  the  dreadful  draught  under  the 
subjects.  It  gave  me  a  sense  of  insecurity  and  peril  dining-room  door,  which  she  had  not  liked  to  men- 
nntil  I  had  mentioned  it  to  Edgar,  who  laugh^  at  tion  uie  last  time  she  had  luncheon  with  me,  and 
the  notion  as  one  of  Mrs.  Popham’s  pleasing  fictions,  only  mentioned  now  on  darling  Georgy’s  account ; 
and  relieved  me  for  the  moment.  But  a  day  or  two  then  came  a  confidental  note  about  some  particular 
afterwards,  early  in  December,  he  came  home  with  kind  of  biscuit,  without  which  Mr.  Popham  never 
the  startling  announcement  that  “  Popham  ”  had  could  enjoy  his  glass  of  wine,  and  which  was  onl^ 
invited  himself  to  come  and  eat  his  mutton  (meaning  to  be  had  at  some  particular  shop  a  long  wav  off; 
ours)  witii  us  one  day  next  week ;  he  had  a  great  and,  —  what  the  hut  was  I  forget.  I  only  Know 
many  things  to  talk  over  with  Ed^r,  and  to  drop  that,  by  way  of  climax,  as  I  was  taking  a  hurried 
in  and  dine  in  a  friendly  way  was  just  what  he  would  luncheon,  on  the  very  day  of  the  proposed  party, 
like.  A  joint,  and  a  bit  of  fish,  and  a  glass  of  sherry  —  a  dull,  gloomy,  piercing  day,  enough  to  drive  all 
were  a  dinner  for  a  prince,  and  what  could  a  man  the  spirit  of  hmpitality  out  of  the  breast  of  any 
wish  for  more  ?  hostess  in  the  world,  a  fly  drove  up  to  the  door,  de- 

He  might  wish  to  be  welcome  while  he  was  about  positing  Miss  Acton  and  Sophy  after  a  visit  to  the 
it,  and  that  he  certainly  was  not  to  me,  though  I  dentist.  It  was  the  only  treat  that  human  ingenuity 
eomforted  myself  with  the  remembrance  that  the  at  Richmond  could  devise  capable  of  bribing  Miss 
little  I  had  seen  of  him  was  incomparably  more  Hounslow  to  have  a  tooth  out ;  and  this  Edith  was 
agreeable  than  his  lady.  Scarcely,  however,  had  I  desired  to  tell  me,  as  a  compliment  calculated  to 
a  little  recovered  from  the  surprise,  when  Edgar  puff  me  up  with  pride ;  but  she  was  evidently  so 
brought  me  another  message.  Mrs.  Popham  par-  ashamed  to  give  the  message,  I  was  sure  it  was  not 
ticularly  wished  to  come  with  her  husband,  and  so  the  real  reason  of  their  coming.  I  could  not  help 
did  Georgy, — just  themselves,  —  nobody  else,  unless  laughing,  notwithstanding  my  vexation,  as  I  set 
we  had  any  pleasant  friend  or  two  we  might  like  to  them  down  to  their  cold  meat,  and  told  them  they 
ask  to  meet  them,  —  no  fuss  or  ceremony,  —  their  were  lucky  to  get  anything  at  all.  “  You  must  take 
footmen  should  hdp  to  wait  at  table,  —  they  only  the  consequences,”  I  said ;  “  if  you  come  on  a  busy 
wanted  a  sociable  meeting.  I  was  not  to  put  myself  day,  you  must  expect  to  be  -busy  toa  I  have  no 
to  inconvenience,  or  have  anything  out  of  the  way,  time  to  sit  and  talk  to  you,  and  no  room  for  cake- 
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■% 


rtay  yoa  mu«t  be  uMfbl,  ’and  help 

«i  much  M  you  c^”  _ noDular 

I  could  not  hUTe 


I  could  not  huTe  suggested  a  iMie  ^r~- 
M  fiu-  as  Sonhy  was  concerned ,  she  was 
do  litU.  Offim 

^  general  utiUty,  helping  me  to  Mt  out  my  hwt 

three  times  since  that  first  ^  “®"  ced 

each  time  under  circumstan^  that  fonvincea 
me  her  temper  was  far  superior  to  her 
ing.  I  am  rather  observing  .t^f^JLd 

uSe  traite  of  unselfishness  and  honesty,  j 

her  unconsciously,  did  not  escape  me.  Thef®*®™* 
St  nS  rapugnan^,  after  the  first  vexation 
to  lettiM  into  aU  the  mystenes  of  my  frugal 
household  •  and  was  even  coaxed  into  aUowing  h 
to  Mdertake  a  complicated  piece  ®“ 

mv  nersonal  behalf,  which  I W  really  not  had  time 
to^drbefore.  We  were  too  busy  ^  ^“® 

WSS  iroinir  till  we  became  aware  all  at  once  that  it 
ZZ  f^S^dik,  and  that  the  f^  was  thickening ; 
and  E^th  bwan  to  wonder  their  fly  had  not  come 
^orTng  to  order.  Even  while  she  ^  J0"der- 
the  itmosphere  seemed  to  ^w  denre  m  a  w^l 
^nd  the  windows,  the  lamps  mto  dnnn^, 

‘  the  rattle  of  wheels  became  muffled,  and  even  the 
sir  d-  ie  house  partook  of  the  thickness  of  the 

“J^'mv  dears,"  I  smd,  after  reconnoitring  t^*® 

« if  voxjx  conveyance  does  not  come,  I  cannot  Mnd 

o.'Efr.Su.er’^  »  >“•<■<«■ 

you  are  tiU  dinner  time,  and  go  back  in  Mrs.  rop- 

MHh”A^k”her  head,  and  l«>'^®d  .t«>f  “f 
uneasy  but  Sophy  protested  it  was  quite  delightful, 
the  stupV  coachman  came  now,  she  shoffld 
hate  him.  ToVaUowed  »<>  dnnk  tw 
little  bedroom  tea-service,  the  wedding-^_  of 
drarfSdTwasonlya  lesser  treat  thanjemg  w 
,«tul  r  .»d  I  ».»  »«  .  ehdd  mow 

— ..t, 

and  left  her  in  contented  eiyoyment,  while  we  were 
busy  over  the  dress  Miss  Acton  h^^en  trimming, 

Srjle.»nt  «d  ™.i"|  l>*d 

heen  in  everything  she  had  done  for  me  that  day, 
!S?«  I  S  tie%i.!«d.»k_,fi;o»  he_r  h»d.J 


!  cares  were  by  no  means  ended.  I  had  just  stopped 
'  down  to  put  a  few  finishing  touches  to  the  arran^ 
ment  of  my  drawing-room,  and  was  thinking,  with 
_ iinw  r>n>tt.v  it  looked  for  its  size. 


arawing-rwui,  ... — 

some  complacency,  how  pretty  it  looked  for  its  size, 
and  what  excellent  taste  Edgw  h^  in  harmonizmjr 
colors,  and  selecting  material,  ^hen  the  d^r  beU 
■  It  it  iU4>ia  ”  1  thouerht. 


i^loudly.  “Poor  little  SophyP’  1  thougl 
“  here  is  your  truant  driver  at  last.  I  listeneil 
a  man’s  voice  was  inquiring  for  — a  visitor,  at 
this  time  of  day,  and  on  this  of  all  days,  when  I  was 
least  at  leisure  1  Surely  I  knew  the  voice,  and  yet 
it  sounded  like  one  I  had  not  heani  for  a  long  t.i^, 
and  least  expected  to  hw.  It  could  hardly  be, 
and  yet  it  was;  for  there  he  sto^  before  me,  a  toU, 
fair-haired  young  man,  hU  beard,  and  even  his  ey^ 
brows,  steeped  in  fog,  —  my  cousin,  Frank  W^lace, 
the  playfellow  of  a  certoin  joyous  period,  that  now 
seemed  wonderfully  long  aw- 

mi  _f  Llm  Kw,„ght. 


00k  the  nnisneu  ■ 

could  not  help  giving  her  a  grateful  kiss,  as  if  we 
could  To  my  suranse  she  clung 

_ j  T  ft.u  Kor  Anbbincr  so  violently 


had  been  old  friends,  ao  iuy  — -o 

^d  my  neck,  and  I  felt  her  sobbing  so  violently 
I  was  quite  alarmed.  My  alarm  helped 

her  to  ^wer  herself  before  the  tears  had  time  to 
V  »  <h,.»h  •  «he  drank  a  little  water,  walked  to  the 
Sow"  few  mi„«“  “d  then  elte,  .  quiek  glance 
at  the  door,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  Sophy  s  sha^ 
little  ears  were  listening,  tegan  an 
from  what  I  knew  of  her  history,  I  didnot  ®t 
tdl  required.  I  could  well  imagine,  ^m  the  sad¬ 
ness  tliat  I  had  more  than  once  detected  m  her 
Se  eyes,  that  that  piece  of  good  ser^ce  vrhich 

ler  portly  kinswoman  gloried  so 
eoat  wmething  in  the  doing,  a  wrench  of  the  heart- 
sSiS  a  King  out  of  a  bright  dre^m,-no  one 
coulFsee  how  worn  was  the  young  faw, 
divine  that  such  might  be  the  cause.  But  I  could 
not  then  ask  her  confidence,  I  was  fain  to  turn  my 
eves  away  from  the  beseeching  appeal  of  hers,  for 
Se  ScKin  was  nearly  gone,  and  my  domestic 


emed  wonderluliy  long  a™. 

The  sight  of  him  brou^t  back  such  a  rush  of 
dear  memories,  old  associations,  by-go"® 
fears,  gladness  and  sorrow,  that  a^v  ti*®  fi«t  start 
of  n^iSgnition,  I  could  hardly  see  his  face,  or  sp^ 
his  welcome.  But  he  took  it  for  gran^,  unspoken. 

“  I  have  found  you  out,  you  see,  he  M  ^ 
grasped  my  hand  in  his,  “  and  found  you,  dissipated 
ftUe  woman  of  the  world  that  you  i^,  expecting  no 
eS  of  company,  so  I  will  not  detom  you  a  mmute. 

1 1  only  want  to  give  you  joy.  May,  and  to  wish  you 

1*".®“*”'*!^.^’;  -^dwloreU,..-. 

KKrSri  *1  S'n».  w«k.  .hj. .»  »  »y. 
if  superior,  fast-sailing  clipF”  K®®P 
mentoi  which,  considering  their  sex,  m  douUtul. 

Well,  little  Majy,  let  me  look  »»  yo«-  ^ow  happy 
you  must  bo,  if  aH  I  hear  is  truth  1  You 
Tprize,  my  little  woman  ;  I  knew  Lmton  b^ 

fore  you  did,  and  you  will  not^meet  with  his  equal 
pverv  daVs  I  can  you  that. 

I^new  that  as  well  as  he  did,  but 
saying  it.  I  would  not  hear  of  his  going  till  Ldgw 
ca^e  in,  and  having  coaxed  him  out  ®;^*  ^ 

hat  we  sat  talking  of  past  times,  and  forgot  the 
JS^ncirof  the^resenl  At  first  he  seemed  shy 
of  swaking  of  his  own  affairs,  but  as  he  warmed  into 
confidence*  he  gradually  reveal^  to  me 
I  was  sorry  to  hear ;  one  being  that  he  had  retuseu 
the  offer  o^  hb  uncle  and  godfather  of  a  g^ 
tion  in  hb  counting-house,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
partnership,  not  fro*m  any  dislike  to  b"- 
simply  because  he  was  sick  of  England,  a"d  o  y 
wanted  to  get  as  far  away  from  it  as  he  could.  He 
knew  he  ^as  throwing  away  a  competency ;  hu 
uncle  was  kindness  itself,  and  told  him  he  would  not 

consider  hb  refusal  final,  till  he  had  “J^^lv  to  St 
but  he  could  not  settle  down  to  »  desk  "lertly  to  P 
money  into  hb  own  pocket  ;  he  lo^g^d  <br  ®han^, 
-  excitement,  for  anything— here  his  voice 
s  ‘  ^  sYstivwiir  —  that  would  help 


for  excitement,  tor  anytning  m  >i*ain 

dropFd  into  a  faltering  murmur  —  that  would  help 

AIm^ pX^  Frank  1  There  was  a 
to  be  poSrad  forth  there  too,  could  I  ^ve  waited  to 
receiv^t,  —  and  by  no  means  the  firet  I  bad  ret 
that  nuarter.  Dear  old  fellow!  he  had  always 
been  in^the  habit  of  confiding  his 

brouirht  me  a  new  one.  But  mere  wa» 

row  in  his  voice  and  look  now,  and  d.*®®®j^ 

that  I  could  not  listen ;  and 

striking  a  later  hour  than  I  at  ®xpec 

Edgar  not  come  home,  —  what  could 

there  he  comes  at  last,  coughing  in  a  manner 


not  at 

point. 

Frank 

“  W 


capital 

«Oi 


pointe 
plate  1 
my  b< 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  LONDON  FOG. 


not  at  all  approve,  for  his  throat  was  his  weak 
point.  I  ran  down  to  greet  him  with  the  news  that 
Frank  wai  here. 

“  What !  Frank  Wallace  I  ”  he  said ;  “  that  is 
capital.  We  are  sore  of  one  guest,  at  any  rate." 

“  One  ?  ”  I  repeated,  glancing  at  my  well-ap¬ 
pointed  dinner-table,  with  all  its  modest  display  of 
plate  and  glass  ;  “  I  wish  it  were  only  one  with  all 
my  heart.  It  is  high  time  we  were  both  dressed ;  I 
expected  you  an  hour  ago.” 

“  And  well  you  might  Luckily,  I  secured  a  link- 
boy  at  last,  and  so  made  my  way  home.  You  have 
no  idea  what  the  streets  are  now ;  within  the  last 
half-hour  the  fog  has  grown  something  tremendous. 
How  the  Pophams  will  ever  get  here,  I  cannot 
imagine.” 

“^ey  will  have  lamps  of  course,”  suggested  I. 

“  Lamps  will  not  help  them  much  if  it  goes  on 
like  this.  But,  however,  it  may  clear,  and  we  will 
hope  it  will,  for  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  ours.  It 
would  be  a  pity  all  your  charming  arrangements 
should  be  wasted  on  old  Frank,  —  and  yet  I  will  bet 
you  a  pair  of  gloves,  May,  that  he  is  our  only 
guest  ?  ” 

“  You  will  ?  ”  I  said,  laughing ;  “  then  I  take  the 
bet,  for  I  want  a  new  piur  for  Sunday.”  I  consid¬ 
ered  it  all  a  joke,  be  it  observed,  for  such  an  idea 
as  a  fog  keeping  Mrs.  Popham  away  seemed  too  re¬ 
mote  mm  possibility,  even  for  a  wager.  Frank 
came  down  at  that  moment,  and  sad  as  he  had  been 
just  before,  the  very  sight  of  my  husband  seemed  to 
brighten  hb  spirits. 

“I  am  just  off,  Linton,”  he  said,  as  they  were 
shaking  hands ;  “  I  should  not  have  got  here  to-day, 
but  could  not  get  into  the  City  in  the  fog,  and  after 
blundering  about,  and  missing  my  way  several  times, 
found  myself  in  this  street  by  accident.  We  will 
not  keep  May  from  her  toilet,  which  I  know  b  to 
be  extensive  to-night,  but  I  can  talk  to  you  while 
you  dress,  and  by  that  time  these  pleasant  chimneys 
of  yours  must  have  done  smoking.  Dine  with  you 
as  I  am  ?  No,  thank  you ;  not  to  disgrace  Mrs. 
Linton  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  having  wretch¬ 
ed  relations,  without  a  best  coat  to  their  backs.  I 
will  try  an(l  see  you  again  before  I  sail.  May.  How 
gbd  1  am  to  have  had  this  peep  at  your  establish¬ 
ment, —  how  happy  you  (bust  both  be !  ” 

He  gave  my  hand  such  a  squeeze  that  I  nearly 
cried  for  mercy,  and  then  went  with  Edgar  into  his 
little  dressing-room,  which  was  on  the  parlor  floor. 
Just  as  I  was  hurrying  up  stairs,  he  called  out 
“  May !  ” 

“  Well  ?  ”  I  said,  looking  over  the  banisters. 

“  May  I  have  a  weed  among  old  Edgar’s  boots  and 
shoes  ?  It  will  be  an  immense  improvement  upon 
the  fog.” 

“  No,  certainly  not,”  was  my  almost  indignant  re¬ 
ply  ;  “  you  must  wait  till  you  are  in  Australia  before 
Tou  behave  like  a  backwoodsman.”  For  I  had  been 
brought  up  to  consider  the  smell  of  tobacco  in  the 
bouse  as  next  to  an  iniquity,  and  the  notion  of  its 
pervading  my  dining-room  just  as  my  guests  were 
arriving,  was  enough  to  turn  me  cold.  He  laughed 
merrily  as  he  looked  up  at  me,  and  I  was  glad  he 
had  some  of  his  old  mbchievous  self  left.  vVhat  a 
pity  he  should  throw  up  all  his  prosp^ts  and  go  off 
where  he  had  none  whatever !  Perhaps  Edgar 
might  bring  him  to  reason,  —  we  would  have  him 
to  breakfast,  and  let  them  talk  it  all  over;  mean¬ 
while,  I  must  be  dressed,  —  and,  O  dear,  how  glad 
I  should  be  when  to-morrow  morning  was  come  ! 

Little  Sophy  came  to  meet  me  with  large,  fright¬ 


ened  eyes.  Cousin  Edith  was  ill ;  she  had  turned 
quite  faint  and  sick  all  in  a  minute,  —  would  I  give 
her  something  to  make  her  well  ?  ^ith  ill,  —  I  flew 
to  see,  and  was  relieved  to  find  her  able  to  assure 
me  it  was  nothing,  —  only  just  a  passing  sensation,  — 
yes,  a  few  drops  of  sal-volatile  would  just  do;  she 
would  not  keep  me  from  dressing,  she  knew  I  must 
be  anxious  to  go  down  again.  And  yet  she  seemed 
longing  to  say  something,  if  I  had  given  her  the  least 
encouragement ;  but  how  could  I, late  as  I  was,  and 
Mrs.  Popham  due  at  any  minute  ? 

I  was  quickly  dressed,  and  went  down  to  receive 
my  visitors.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  interval  of 
waiting;  how  thankful  I  was  at  first  to  be  in  time; 
how  gradually  I  began  to  fidget  about  my  bill  of  fare, 
every  dish  fated  to  be  overtone ;  how  ludicrous  at 
last  became  the  position  of  sitting  in  state  to  receive 
people  who  did  not  come,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
intention  of  coming ;  especially  when  Edgar  looked 
in  every  now  and  then,  to  hope  I  was  not  overpow¬ 
ered  with  my  exertions  to  be  agreeable,  and  blandly 
observed  that  you  might  cut  the  fog  with  a  knife. 

“  Please  to  remember,  my  love,”  he  said,  at  last, 
“  that  I  prefer  Jouvin’s  gloves  to  any  other,  and  that 
my  favorite  color  is  a  delicate  brown,  —  like  your 
hair.  Frank  declares  he  cannot  wait  dinner  much 
longer.” 

“  And  please  to  remember,”  was  my  reply,  “  that 
I  particularly  admire  pale  fawn  color,  and  that  my 
number  is  six  and  three  quarters.  Frank  will  not 
be  our  only  guest,  for  Miss  Acton  is  here,  and  little 
Sophy  Hounslow.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  that '( ”  he  exclaimed,  much 
amused ;  “  you  are  a  woman  of  resources,  indeed. 
I  should  never  have  imagined  you  had  such  a  re¬ 
serve.”  I  explained  how  it  had  occurred,  and  he 
rubbed  his  hands  with  a  keen  satisfaction  that  rath¬ 
er  surprised  me.  “  Bring  them  down ;  bring  them 
both  down.  I  will  go  and  fetch  Frank,  and  we  will 
have  a  grand  dinner-party  yet,  in  spite  of  the  stars 
and  the  fog.” 

I  found  Edith  so  much  recovered,  that  I  had  lit¬ 
tle  difllcul^  in  prevailing  with  her  to  accept  our  in¬ 
vitation  ;  ^phy  capering  with  joy  at  the  unlooked- 
for  happiness  of  “  dining  late,”  even  though  bound 
by  strict  promises  not  to  ask  for  anything  until  the 
jelly  came.  'The  only  drawback  to  her  bliss  was  the 
fear  that  “  her  hair  was  not  properly  done,”  and 
cousin  Edith  could  not  do  it  tn  the  least,  and  O, 
would  dear,  darling  Mrs.  Linton  put  it  up  for  her  as 
she  did  the  other  day  ?  It  was  true  that  I  had,  on 
one  occasion,  made  her  little  head  tidy  after  my  own 
fashion,  which  she  had  been  teasing  her  maid  ever 
since,^in  vain,  to  imitate;  and  knowing  I  had  a  few 
,  minutes  still,  while  dinner  was  being  served,  I  bade 
Edith  go  down  to  the  drawing-room,  and  as  quickly 
as  I  could  arranged  my  little  guest’s  wayward  tresses. 
Quick  as  I  thought  myself,  it  took  me  more  minutes 
than  I  calculated  upon,  and  I  hurried  her  down  at 
last,  before  she  was  half  satisfied  that  her  appear¬ 
ance  would  produce  the  effect  she  desired. 

“  Well,  Sophy,”  said  Edgar,  coming  up  to  meet 
us  as  we  entered,  “  this  is  very  kind  and  good  of  you, 
indeed,  to  come  and  dine  with  us,  when  grandmam¬ 
ma  has  failed  us  so  cruelly.  We  must  keep  up  each 
other’s  spirits,  and  you  must  sit  by  me  at  dinner,  to 
dry  my  tears  if  I  give  way  unexpectedly.” 

I  knew  every  cadence  of  my  hiLsband’s  voice  so 
well,  that  directly  he  spoke,  I  was  sure  there  was 
some  more  solid  ground  for  his  good  spirits  than 
the  fact  of  having  provided  a  dinner  to  which  no¬ 
body  could  come ;  and  while  he  went  on  rattling 
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with  the  delighted  child,  I  glanced  at  my  other 
ests.  What  had  come  over  them,  too,  since 
saw  them  last?  They  were  standing  on  the 
hearth-rug  together,  Frank  with  his  arm  on  the 
ohimney-piece,  playing  with  one  of  my  most  pre- 
cioos  Ihtj^en  ornaments  as  heedlessly  as  if  it  had 
been  a  pewter  mug;  his  face,  so  desponding  and 
troubled  a  little  while  ago,  now  lighted  up  with  a 
glad  hope,  that  seemed  to  throw  radiance  on  the 
room,  in  spite  of  the  dense  atmosphere  we  were  all 
breathing.  Edith  Acton,  looking  shyly  at  the  fire, 
while  listening  to  what  be  was  saying  so  eagerly  and 
yet  so  low ;  the  paleness  gone  from  her  cheeks,  the 
sadness  from  her  brow,  —  nervous,  trembling,  start¬ 
ing  when  I  spoke  to  her,  and  as  unlike  her  former 
self  as  spring  sunshine  to  December  fog. 

“Well,  May!”  said  Frank,  letting  go  my  little 
teacup,  but  happily  without  breaking  it,  “here  is 
glorious  weatlier  1  ” 

“  Ve^,”  said  I ;  “  you  will  not  meet  with  such  in 
Australia,  I  am  afraid.” 

“  I  am  afraid  not ;  and  now  you  mention  it,  hlay, 
I  really  do  not  think  1  could  live  without  it ;  it 
seems  to  agree  with  me  so  well.  1  shall  make  tre¬ 
mendous  havoc  among  your  entremets.” 

“  Have  you  been  introduced  to  Miss  Acton,  sir,  or 
may  I  have  the  pleasure  —  ” 

“  Excuse  me,  Aiay,  but  I  must  explain  that  I  have 
had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Acton 
before,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  could  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  it  possible  that  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
could  be  reserved  for  me,  as  that  of  meeting  her 
again." 

A  light  began  to  dawn  on  my  understanding ;  I 
looked  at  him  again,  his  eyes  were  dancing,  —  then 
at  Edith,  hers  were  full  of  tears,  —  but  such  happy 
tears  I  I  could  not  have  wished  to  exchange  them 
for  such  a  smile  as  she  had  worn  in  the  day. 

I  had  a  dozen  questions  to  ask,  but  she  made  me 
a  quick  expressive  sign  of  entreaty,  and  I  recollected 
that  small  representative  of  Mrs.  Popham,  and  of 
that  useful  species  of  vessel,  known  for  the  length 
of  its  auricular  organs.  Now,  too,  I  understood 
why  my  husband  was  so  devotedly  engaged  in 
whispering  ghost  stories  in  her  ear  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room. 

Dinner  was  announced,  —  my  poor  dinner,  the 
fruit  of  so  much  thought,  the  object  of  so  much 
anriety,  —  and  we  went  down  to  the  dining-room, 
with  all  its  covers  Isud  for  the  absent  Banquos,  and 
1  must  own  I  felt  it  was  a  pity.  The  less  we  say 
about  it  the  better,  the  rather  that  the  guests  who 
partook  thereof  were  in  that  state  of  mind,  in  which 
the  senses  and  judgment  slumber  alike,  and  bad  1 
set  them  down  to  cold  shoulder  of  mutton,  or  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  should  all  have  a  little  gruel,  they 
would  have  been  as  well  pleased,  and  very  little  the 
wiser.  With  one  of  them  on  either  side  of  me,  their 
eyes  meeting  perpetually,  in  spite  of  Edith’s  efforts 
to  prevent  i^  and  their  voices  and  manner  betray¬ 
ing  the  almost  painful  intensity  of  the  happiness 
that  had  come  on  them  so  suddenly,  I  felt  too 
excited  myself  to  know  much  o£  what  1  was  eating, 
or  what  I  was  talking  about ;  only  the  more  confus^ 
1  found  nnrself  becoming,  the  more  I  talked,  —  very 
fiMlishly,  1  am  afraid,  for  Edgar  told  me  afterwards, 
he  had  no  idea  I  had  such  a  fund  of  anecdote  and 
conversation. 

It  mattered  very  little ;  those  two  heard,  under¬ 
stood  nothing  but  themselves ;  and  had  I  been  wise 
as  Socrates,  and  witty  as  Sydney  Smith,  wisdom  and 
wit  had  been  equally  wasted  then.  In  pity  to  both, 


I  rose  early  from  table,  and  having  despatched 
Sophy  to  be  undressed  by  the  maid,  and  put  into 
the  bed  she  was  to  share  with  her  cousin,  sat  down 
to  receive  the  confidence  I  might  have  had  a  few 
hours  sooner.  But  how  different  was  now  the  tone 
in  which  it  was  given  ! 

“  You  little  knew,”  Edith  said,  “  when  you 
asked  me  bow  I  liked  that  Swiss  sketch  up  stairs, 
how  well  I  knew  the  touch  of  the  artist's  hand,  — 
how  I  longed  to  take  it  out  of  its  frame,  and  carry 
it  away  with  me.  I  had  nothing  of  his,  —  not  a  line, 
not  a  scrap  of  paper,  —  and  the  blank,  and  the  long¬ 
ing,  sometimes,  were  almost  more  than  I  could  bear. 

I  can  hardly  believe  now  he  is  in  the  house,  and  I 
have  spoken  to  him,  and  know  he  is  still  all  I  thought 
once.  How  shall  I  be  grateful  enough  for  such  a 
change  V  ” 

“  Tell  me,”  I  said,  “  how  such  a  misunderstanding 
was  possible,  if  you  were  both  so  much  attached  ?  ” 

She  had  some  difficulty  in  explaining,  fbr  she  did 
not  wish  to  speak  bitterly  of  any  one ;  but  the  facts, 
as  I  gathered  them,  spoke  for  themselves.  Her  own 
home  had  been  early  broken  up,  and  the  grandmoth¬ 
er  and  aunt,  with  whom  she  and  her  sister  had  af¬ 
terwards  lived,  were  completely  under  the  sway  of 
hirs.  Popham,  in  virtue  of  a  small  allowance  she 
made  them,  subject  to  her  pleasure.  Het  sister, 
some  few  years  ago,  had  married  the  curate  of  the 
parish,  and  their  poverty,  though  they  never  com- 

C'  ‘  led,  had  been  so  great  an  offence  to  Mrs.  Pop- 
,  when  she  visited  the  neighborhood,  that  she 
had  made  old  Mrs.  Acton  understand  that  sort  of 
thing  must  not  happen  again.  “  She  found  Alice 
one  day  making  a  pie,  and  she  never  forgave  it,” 
said  Edith,  smiung,  though  her  tone  was  a  little 
resentful,  as  well  it  might  be,  “  and  it  was  no  use 
reminding  her  that  neither  she  nor  John  ever  got 
into  debt,  and  that  they  gave  away  more  than  many 
writh  larger  means ;  she  said  that  only  made  it  worse, 
for  it  showed  they  had  neither  credit  nor  common 
sense.  And  if  you  only  knew  how  good  they  both 
are  I” 

I  could  quite  believe  it,  but  I  wanted  to  hear  about 
Frank,  and  on  that  point  Edith  was  not  so  clear: 
she  knew  Mrs.  Popham  had  spoken  severely  to  her 
aunt  about  him,  and  that  poor  grandntamma  had 
been  ill  fbr  a  week  aftqr  the  interview,  but  she 
never  knew  what  really  passed.  As  Mrs.  Popham 
said,  the  affair  had  been  managed,  —  so  managed 
that  Frank  had  been  driven  away  in  resentment  at 
what  he  felt  to  be  ill  usage,  while  she  was  left  under 
the  belief  that  he  had  given  her  up.  How  they 
had  contrived  to  come  to  an  understanding  in  the 
very  short  time  they  had  been  together,  I  did  not 
too  curiously  inquire ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  directly 
their  eyes  met,  a  veil  fell  fhom  their  souls,  and  they 
knew  they  were  beloved  before  a  word  was  spoken. 

How  happy  they  were  that  evening,  sitting  to¬ 
gether  with  a  sketch-book  of  mine  open  before  them  ^ 
on  the  table,  and  paying  no  more  heed  to  my  best 
productions  than  th^  had  done  to  my  dinner,  or 
my  conversation!  Edgar  and  I  did  our  best  to 
promote  their  enjoyment,  by  taking  as  little  notice 
of  them  as  possible :  he  brought  out  his  violin,  and  I 
opened  the  piano,  and  we  gave  them  soft  movements 
of  Mozart,  and  rich  harmonies  of  Beethoven,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  immortal  music  breathing  from 
their  hearts,  as  it  breathed  first  in  the  garden. 

By  twelve  o’clock  —  we  had  not  the  heart  to  dis¬ 
turb  them  sooner  —  my  fktigue  overpowered  my 
^mpathy,  and  I  announced  my  intention  of  retiring. 
Frank  started  up,  and  with  a  dismayed  apology  for 
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night  «  was  now.  We  opened  the  shatter,  the 
lamps  were  once  more  visible,  and  the  atmosphere 
was  clearing  fast  under  the  influence  of  a  change  of 
wind.  The  fog  had  done  its  kindly  work,  and  was 
gone  ;  and  never  did  the  golden  sunset  of  a  summer 
evening  leave  sweeter  memories  behind. 

Frank  came  to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and 
we  were  making  very  merry  over  the  contre-temps 
of  the  day  before  —  Edith,  whether  she  had  slept 
or  not,  looking  as  if  ten  years  had  been  taken  from 
her  age,  and  a  threefold  beauty  restored  to  her 
face  —  when  we  were  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Popham.  He  was  anxious,  of  course,  to  know  the 
fate  of  his  little  granddaughter;  but  still  more  to 
condole  with  me  on  the  disappointment  which  they 
had  been  compelled  to  inflict,  —  compelled  notwith¬ 
standing  most  heroic  perseverance  on  the  part  of  his 
amiable  lady,  whom  nothing  would  for  a  long  time 
persuade  to  relinquish  the  attempt  to  reach  us,  until 
they  actually  came  to  a  collision  with  two  other  car¬ 
riages,  and  were  extricated  with  some  difficulty,  and 
one  of  the  panels  smashed  in.  “  You  may  imagine 
how  pleasant  it  was  to  return  to  a  house  where  we  I 
were  not  expected,”  he  continued,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  as  we  all  expressed  our  regret  and  com¬ 
miseration.  “  Hounslow  and  Elizabeth  dining  out 
in  the  neighboriiood,  half  the  servants  out  of  the 
way,  fires  low,  nothing  one  cared  to  eat,  —  I  never 
had  so  wretched  an  evening,  Mrs.  Linton,  —  upon 
my  honor  I  never  had.  Poor  (Jeorgy  could  not  get 
over  it  at  all,  and  scolded  us  all  round,  till  really  I 
had  to  give  her  a  bit  of  my  mind,  and  it  ended  in 
her  bursting  out  crying,  and  spending  the  evening 
in  her  bedroom ;  and  this  morning  she  has  the 
fkce-ache,  and  Mrs.  Popham  has  a  sad  cold,  —  but 
I  was  to  assure  you  she  thought  it  would  be  nothing 
very  serious,  and  she  would  have  braved  any  weather 
sooner  than  dis^point  yon  after  all  your  pains  and 
trouble.  Poor  Elizabeth  was  in  great  dismay  when 
she  came  home  and  fbund  no  Sophy,  and  it  was  all 
I  could  do  to  prevent  her  coming  off  to  see  if  she 
were  safe,  —  I  was  sure  she  would  be  in  Mrs.  Lin¬ 
ton’s  hands,  and  under  Edith’s  care.  It  was  that 
which  quieted  her  at  last ;  she  could  trust  Edith,  she 
owned,  as  she  would  herself ;  but  I  believe  you  will 
see  her  here  directly,  for  she  said  she  would  not  be 
happy  till  she  knew  it  was  all  right.” 

it  was  rather  a  relief  to  hear  this,  for  though  Mrs. 
Hounslow  was  very  like  her  mother  in  face  and  fig¬ 
ure,  she  was  her  opposite  in  easy  good  nature ;  and 
as  the  image  of  Mrs.  Popham’s  wrath  loomed  darkly 
on  our  horizon,  it  became  a  matter  of  some  impor¬ 
tance  to  secure  a  favorable  hearing  from  one  who 
might  prove  an  ally.  Our  breakfast  was  soon  de¬ 
spatched,  and  I  carried  Edith  and  Sophy  up  stairs, 
leaving  Mr.  Popham,  good,  easy  man,  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  Edgar  and  Frank,  who  looked  ready  to 
'  fall  upon  him  the  instant  they  had  him  alone.  They 
were  still  shut  up  together,  and  Edith  had  had  time 
to  grow  very  nervous,  when  Mrs.  Hounslow  ar¬ 
rived,  positively  running  up  stain  —  an  effort  on 
her  part  almost  unparalleled  —  in  her  eagerness  to  be 
assured  her  darling  had  not  been  very  unhappy. 
Finding,  from  the  darling’s  own  pungent  remark, 
that  she  had  been  as  happy  as  possible,  and  did  n’t 
want  to  go  home,  and  liked  drinking  tea  out  of  Mrs. 
Linton’s  pink  cup  and  saucer,  and  dining  late  after¬ 
wards  with  the  gentlemen,  for  Mr.  Linton  was  so 
kind  and  funny,  —  Mrs.  Hounslow’s  spirits  revived, 
and  she  began  to  talk  over  the  misfortunes  of  the 
evening  with  considerable  zest  She  had  never 


seen  mamma  so  pat  out  in  her  life,  and  it  was  a 
mercy  they  were  not  all  killed ;  as  it  was,  they  were 
laid  up,  and  could  not  come  and  call,  but  they  sent 
their  kindest  love,  and  a  thousand  regrets,  and 
hopes  that  dear  Mrs.  Linton  had  not  taken  it  too 
much  to  heart,  —  it  was  such  a  trying  thing  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  a  young  housekeeper,  and  enough  to  put  Mr. 
Linton  quite  out  of  temper ;  gentlemen  never  stood 
these  little  worries  well ;  Mr.  Hounslow  would  have 
been  put  out  for  a  week.  I  answered  her  with  due 
cordiality,  and  having  said  all  that  I  knew  was  ex¬ 
pected,  of  regret,  sympathy,  and  obligation,  I  took 
occasion,  while  Edith  was  dressing  Sophy  up  stairs, 
to  tell  her  what  had  occurred,  and  ask  her  advice 
and  assistance.  She  listened  with  as  much  interest 
as  if  it  had  been  an  amusing  fiction,  and  iiankly  as¬ 
sured  me,  she  could  not  conceive,  for  her  part,  why 
mamma  was  so  fond  of  managing  and  muddling 
other  people’s  affairs,  and  if  Edith  liked  Mr.  WaL 
lace,  and  Mr.  Wallace  liked  Edith,  what  conld  it 
matter  to  mamma  how  much  they  had  to  live  upon  ? 
She  did  n’t  suppose  they  would  expect  her  to  give 
them  anything.  O  yes,  she  had  been  told  some¬ 
thing  about  Edith’s  having  an  unfortunate  attach¬ 
ment,  and  she  knew  old  Mrs.  Acton  was  afraid  to 
say  her  soul  was  her  own  before  mamma,  for  fear 
she  should  stop  her  pension, —  and  by  the  by,  she 
might  do  so  now,  if  they  did  not  mind  what  they 
were  about.  Poor,  dear  Edith !  so  fond  as  she  was 
of  the  darling  children,  too,  and  they  of  her,  —  she 
had  intended  asking  her  to  spend  Christmas  with 
them  at  Brighton:  yes,  yes,  she  would  see  what 
could  be  done,  —  she  would  talk  to  Mr.  Hounslow 
and  hear  what  he  said.  He  liked  Edith,  and  had 
been  very  short  with  Georgy  yesterday  for  having 
contrived  she  should  go  into  town  about  Sophy^ 
tooth,  just  when  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Wolstonley, 
from  Alice’s  parish,  were  coming  to  luncheon.  He 
was  sure  it  was  done  on  purpose,  because  they  were 
ashamed  of  her  being  known  to  be  the  sister  of  the 
curate’s  wife ;  and  most  likely  he  was  right. 

At  this  moment  Sophy  ran  in,  full  of  a  wonderful 
thing  she  had  foigotten  to  tell  her  mamma,  which 
happened  to  her  lut  night.  Mr.  Linton  had  pulled 
a  cracker  with  her  at  dessert,  and  a  big  almond  and 
motto  fell  into  her  plate,  and  the  motto  was  in 
French,  so  she  could  not  read  it,  but  he  had  whis¬ 
pered  to  her  what  it  meant,  as  a  great  secret,  and 
what  did  mamma  think  it  could  be  V  It  was  that 
she  was  soon  to  be  a  bridesmaid.  Did  mamma  think 
it  possible  it  could  be  true  ? 

Mamma  thought  it  very  possible  if  they  could  pre¬ 
vail  on  grandmamma ;  and  from  that  moment  I  felt 
we  had  two  such  allies  on  our  side,  as  even  Mrs. 
Popham  might  find  it  hard  to  resist. 

And  so  it  proved,  for  not  all  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Popham,  whom  Edgar  and  Frank  did  not  allow  to 
escape  till  they  had  fairly  talked  him  into  acquies¬ 
cence,  —  all  the  straightforward  liberality  of  Frank’s 
uncle,  who  immediately,  on  the  receipt  of  his  neph¬ 
ew’s  submission,  came  forward  with  arms  and  purse 
equally  open,  to  smooth  down  the  difficulties  in  his 
path  of  lire,  —  all  my  own  diplomatic  appeals  to  her 
oft-expressed  regard  for  myself,  and  the  satisfaction 
with  which  I  contemplated  even  a  connection  so  re¬ 
mote,  —  all  that  could  be  urged  on  behalf  of  either 
separately,  or  both  combined,  by  any  or  all  of  us,  in 
any  possible  way,  would  have  prevailed  to  overcome 
her  resentment  as  they  did,  had  they  not  been  hour¬ 
ly  supported  by  Sophy’s  firm  resolve  to  be  a  brides- 
inaid.  Sophy,  as  I  said  before,  was  very  like  her 
grandmamma,  and  that  great  woman  might  have 
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consoled  herself  for  yielding,  like  England  to  her 
American  colonies,  srith  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
fh>m  herself  the  conqueror  had  learnt  to  conquer. 

If  anything  had  been  needed  to  make  my  satis¬ 
faction  complete  in  becoming  a  connection  of  Mrs. 
Popham,  it  w.as  given  me,  in  the  fact  that  from  this 
time  that  excellent  lady  paid  me  much  less  atten¬ 
tion  than  formerly,  and  could  never  be  induced,  un¬ 
der  any  pretence,  to  accept  another  invitation  to 
dinner. 

Frank  and  Edith  settled  as  near  us  as  they  could, 
and  every  year  drew  us  closer  together  in  the  ties 
of  tried  and  valued  iViendship.  We  met  at  each 
other’s  houses,  we  joined  company  in  our  husbands’ 
holidays,  we  sliared  each  other’s  joys,  —  yes,  and  sor¬ 
rows  too,  such  as  will  come,  even  in  the  most  loving 
homes,  —  the  deeper,  at  times,  for  their  being  so  lov¬ 
ing;  but  many  a  time  have  we  turned  away  from 
the  loveliest  scenery  and  the  most  glorious  sky,  to 
recall  with  grateful  affection  our  debt  to  our  much- 
abused  benefactor,  the  London  fog. 


LILIPUT  LITERATURE. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  us  elders  to  grumble,  in 
some  cases  perhaps  without  much  cause,  at  the  su¬ 
perior  advantages  enjoyed  by  growing  youth,  and 
to  contrast  them  with  the  hard  times  we  had  in  our 
own  boyhood.  But  as  regards  the  nursery  epoch, 

—  the  period  that  precedes  school-life,  and  into 
which  no  shadow  of  coming  “  competitive  e.xamina- 
tions  ”  can  cast  themselves,  —  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that  our  young  folks  arc  now  catered  for  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  was  never  dreamed  of  in  our  day,  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  in  any  day  before  the  present.  Instead  of 
dull,  starched  “Moral  Tales,”  with  nothing  but 
their  morality  to  recommend  them,  which  was  of 
old  the  staple  literature  of  Liliput,  the  juveniles 
have  now  a  library  of  their  own,  almost  as  varied 
as  that  of  their  seniors ;  while  instead  of  having  a 
few  hack  scribblers,  and  one  or  two  respectable  old 
ladies,  of  the  Trimmer  type,  to  provide  their  men¬ 
tal  pabulum,  they  now  employ  the  pens  of  half  our 
men  of  genius.  Dickens  has  written  for  them  more 
than  once  (only  we  like  his  Liliput  stories  so  much 
ourselves  that  we  contend  that  uey  are  for  us,  just 
as  when  that  cream-chocolate  arrives  from  Paris, 
from  dear  Aunt  Charlotte,  we  maintain  it  is  for  the 
drawing-room,  and  not  the  nursery)  ;  Thackeray 
wrote  “  Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends,”  to  make 
them  grin ;  Ruskin  gave  them  “  The  King  of  the 
Golden  River”;  nay,  the  land  having  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  ransacked  for  their  pleasure,  Kingsley  gave 
them  “  The  AVater  Babies.’’  The  very  best  artists 
of  modern  times  have  worked  for  them ;  one  of  the 
latest  works  of  the  most  humorous  of  them  all,  poor 
Bennett,  was  dedicated  solely  to  them,  —  “  The 
Stories  that  Little  Breeches  Told.”  For  droll  draw¬ 
ing,  perhaps  there  is  no  book  in  the  world  that  ex- 
ceu  that;  but,  besides  the  drollery,  such  art,  and 
sense,  and  grace ! 

And  of  still  later  years  —  indeed,  quite  recently 

—  there  have  appeared  two  other  children’s  books, 
which  are,  in  their  way,  equally  unrivalled.  As 
they  lie  before  me,  and  I  contrast  them,  in  my 
mind,  with  the  foolish  little  books  wliich  were  all 
that  were  provided  for  me  in  my  childhood,  in  the 
way  of  fun,  I  positively  feel  jealous  of  my  own 
children.  Why  was  there  no  Lewis  Carroll,  in  my 
time,  to  write  “  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland,” 
and  (even  more  especially)  no  John  Tenniel  to 
illustrate  them  ? 


I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  ungracious  com¬ 
parison  here  between  author  and  artist,  but  it  is 
marvellous  to  think  that  the  same  pencil  which  has 
furnished  so  many  years  those  cartoons  in  Punch, 
some  of  which,  in  their  grandeur  of  conception, 
have  an  almost  epic  sublimity,  —  which  stir  the 
pulses  while  you  look  on  them,  —  should  illustrate  a 
child’s  book  with  such  marvellous  humor.  Mr. 
Carroll,  in  whom  there  is  so  much  to  praise,  is  un¬ 
equal,  whereas  his  illustrator  is  uniformly  excellent 
In  his  portraiture  of  the  beauty  of  Alice,  the  help¬ 
lessness  of  the  Mad  Hatter,  or  the  bad  temper  of  the 
Queen  of  Hearts,  one  knows  not  which  to  admire 
most.  Never,  surely,  was  author’s  fantastic  humor 
more  faithfully  interpreted  by  draughtsman.  It 
may  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  the  fun  is  tog  gro¬ 
tesque  and  wild  to  be  appreciated  by  little  folks  in 
the  nursery,  but  this,  I  know  by  practical  expe¬ 
rience,  is  not  the  case.  Children  have  far  brighter 
wits  than  they  are  given  credit  for,  let  them  only 
be  supplied  with  the  proper  sort  of  metal  to  reflect 
them  in ;  one  ought  not  to  be  disappointed  with 
them  (but  rather  the  contrary)  if  they  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  “  Sandford  and  hferton.”  On  the  other 
hand,  I  can  easily  believe  that  there  are  many 
grown-up  people  who  will  see  nothing  to  laugh  at  in 
“  Alice  m  AVonderland  ”  at  all.  Even  Tenniel  and 
Carroll  combined  cannot  supply  dull  folks  with  the 
sense  of  humor. 

Chapter  seven  (it  does  not  matter  where  one  be¬ 
gins  in  this  book)  is  entitled,  and  very  justly,  “  A 
Mad  Tea-party.” 

“  There  was  a  table  set  out  under  a  tree  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  the  March  Hare  and  the  Hatter 
were  having  tea  at  it :  a  Dormouse  was  sitting  be¬ 
tween  .them,  fast  asleep,  and  the  other  two  were 
using  it  as  a  cushion,  resting  their  elbows  on  it,  and 
talking  over  its  head. 

“  ‘  Very  uncomfortable  for  the  Dormouse,’  thought 
Alice ;  *  only,  as  it ’s  asleep,  I  suppose  it  does  n’t 
mind.’  The  table  was  a  large  one,  but  the  three 
were  all  crowded  together  at  one  comer  of  it :  ‘  No 
room !  no  room !  ’  they  cried  out  when  they  saw 
Alice  coming. 

“  ‘  There ’s  plenty  of  room  1  ’  said  Alice,  indignantly, 
and  she  sat  down  in  a  large  arm-chair  at  the  end 
of  the  table. 

“  ‘  Have  some  wine  ?  ’  the  March  Hare  said,  in  an 
encouraging  tone. 

“  Alice  looked  all  round  the  table,  but  there  was 
nothing  on  it  but  tea.  ‘I  don’t  see  any  wine,’  she 
remarked. 

“  ‘  There  is  n’t  any,’  said  the  March  Hare. 

“  ‘  Then  it  was  n’t  very  civil  of  you  to  oflfer  it,’  said 
Alice,  angrily. 

“  ‘  It  was  n’t  very  civil  of  you  to  sit  down  without 
being  invited,’  said  the  March  Hare. 

“  ‘  I  did  n’t  know  it  was  your  table,’  said  Alice ; 
‘  it ’s  laid  for  a  great  many  more  than  three.’ 

“  ‘  Your  hair  wants  cutting,’  said  the  Hatter.  He 
had  been  looking  at  Alice  for  some  time  with  great 
curiosity,  and  this  was  his  first  spieech. 

“  ‘  You  should  learn  not  to  make  personal  remarks,’ 
Alice  said  with  some  severity:  ‘it’s  very  rude.’ 

“  Tlie  Hatter  opened  his  eyes  very  wide  on  hear¬ 
ing  this ;  but  all  he  said  was,  ‘  Why  is  a  raven  like 
a  writing-desk  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Come,  we  shall  have  some  fun  now  1  ’  thought 
Alice.  ‘  I ’m  glad  they ’ve  begun  asking  riddles. 
I  believe  I  can  guess  that,’  she  added  aloud. 

“  ‘  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  you  can  find  out 
the  answer  to  it  ?  ’  said  the  March  Hare. 
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^  ‘  Exactly  so,’  said  Alice. 

“  *  Then  you  should  say  what  you  mean,’  the 
March  Hare  went  on. 

u<I  do,’  Alice  hastily  replied;  ‘at  least,  —  at 
least  I  mean  what  I  say, — that’s  the  same  thing, 
you  know.’ 

“  ‘  Not  the  same  thing  a  bit !  ’  said  the  Hatter. 
*AVhy,  you  might  just  as  well  say  that  “I  see 
what  I  cat  ”  is  the  same  thing  as  “  I  eat  what  I 
see  1 

“  ‘  You  might  just  as  well  say,’  added  the  March 
Hare,  ‘  that  “  I  like  what  I  get  ”  is  the  same  thing 
as  “  I  get  what  I  like !  ”  ’ 

“  ‘  You  might  just  as  well  say,’  added  the  Dor¬ 
mouse,  who  seemed  to  be  talking  in  his  sleep,  ‘  that 
“  I  breathe  when  I  sleep  ”  is  the  same  thing  as  “  I 
sleep  when  I  breathe  !  ”  ’ 

“  ‘  It  is  the  same  thing  with  you,’  said  the  Hatter ; 
and  here  the  conversation  dropped,  and  the  party 
sat  silent  for  a  minute,  while  Alice  thought  over  all 
she  could  remember  about  ravens  and  writing-desks, 
which  was  n’t  much. 

“  The  Hatter  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
‘  What  day  of  the  month  is  it  ?  ’  he  said,  turning 
to  Alice :  he  had  taken  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  was  looking  at  it  uneasily,  shaking  it  every  now 
and  then,  and  holding  it  to  his  ear. 

“  Alice  considered  a  little,  and  said :  ‘  'Tlie 
fourth.’ 

“  ‘  Two  days  wrong  I  ’  sighed  the  Hatter.  ‘  I  told 
you  butter  would  n’t  suit  the  works !  ’  he  added, 
looking  angrily  at  the  March  Hare. 

“  ‘  It  was  the  best  butter,’  the  March  Hare  meekly 
replied. 

“  ‘  Yes,  but  some  crumbs  must  have  got  in  as  well,’ 
the  Hatter  grumbled :  ‘  you  should  n’t  have  put  it 
in  with  the  broad-knife.’ 


“  ‘  When  we  were  little,’  the  Mock  Turtle  went  on 
at  last,  more  calmly,  though  still  sobbing  a  little 
now  and  then,  ‘  we  went  to  school  in  the  sea.  The 
master  was  an  old  Turtle,  —  we  used  to  call  Kim 
Tortoise  —  ’ 

“  ‘  Why  did  you  call  him  Tortoise,  if  he  was  n’t 
one  ?  ’  Alice  asked. 

“  ‘  We  called  him  Tortoise  because  he  taught  us,’ 
said  the  Mock  Turtle,  angrily :  ‘  really,  you  are  very 
dull !  ’ 

“  ‘  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  asking 
such  a  simple  question,’  added  the  Gryphon ;  and 
then  they  both  sat  silent,  and  looked  at  poor  Alice, 
who  felt  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth.  At  last,  the 
Gryphon  said  to  the  Mock  Turtle :  ‘  Drive  on,  old 
fhllow  !  Don’t  be  all  day  about  it !  ’  and  he  went 
on  in  these  words :  — 

“  ‘  Yes,  we  went  to  school  in  the  sea,  though  you 
may  n’t  believe  it  —  ’ 

“  ‘  I  never  said  I  did  n’t  1  ’  interrupted  Alice. 

“  ‘  You  did,’  said  the  Mock  Turtle. 

“  ‘  Hold  your  tongue !  ’  added  the  Gryphon,  be¬ 
fore  Alice  could  speak  again.  The  Moex  Turtle 
went  on. 

“‘We  had  the  best  of  educations, — in  fact,  we. 
went  to  school  every  day  —  ’ 

“  ‘  I ’ve  been  to  a  day-school  too,’  said  Alice ;  ‘  you 
need  n’t  be  so  proud  as  all  that.’ 

“  ‘  With  extras  ?  ’  asked  the  Mock  Turtle,  a  little 
anxiously. 

“‘Yes,’  said  Alice;  ‘we  learned  French  and 
music.” 

“  ‘  And  washing  ?  ’  said  the  Alock  Turtle. 

“  ‘  Certainly  not !  ’  said  Alice,  indignantly. 

“  ‘  Ah !  then  yours  was  n’t  a  really  good  school,’ 
said  the  Mock  Turtle  in  a  tone  of  great  relief. 

‘  Now,  at  ours  they  had  at  the  end  of  the  bill. 


“  The  March  Hare  took  the  watch,  and  looked  at 
it  gloomily :  then  he  dipped  it  into  his  cup  of  tea, 
urn  looked  at  it  again ;  but  he  could  think  of  noth¬ 
ing  better  to  say  than  his  first  remark :  ‘  It  was 
the  best  butter,  you  know.’  ” 

Among  other  persons,  not  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Trollope’s  novels,  that  Alice  (always  delightfully  at 
her  ease)  becomes  acquainted  with  in  the  course  of 
her  adventures,  are  a  Chinese  Cat  (grinning);  a 
Dodo,  who  makes  her  a  present  of  her  own  thimble 
at  a  public  meeting  of  feathered  fowl,  anil  in  suit¬ 
able  terms;  a  Mouse,  who  will  tell  dull  stories 
about  the  Ileptarchy,  and  Stigand,  the  patriotic 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  a  Gryphon,  not  to  be 
described  in  words,  but  who  makes  a  sweet  picture  ; 
and  a  Mock  Turtle. 

“  ‘  This  here  young  lady,’  said  the  Gryphon,  ‘  she 
wants  for  to  know  your  history,  she  do.’ 

“  ‘  ni  tell  it  her,’  said  the  Mock  Turtle  in  a  deep, 
hollow  tone.  ‘Sit  down  both  of  you,  and  don’t 
speak  a  word  till  I ’ve  finished.’ 


“  So  they  sat  down,  and  nobody  spoke  for  some 
minutes.  Alice  thought  to  herself:  ‘I  don’t  see 
how  he  can  ever  finish  if  he  doesn’t  begin.’  But 
she  waited  patiently. 

“‘Once,’  sjud  the  Mock  Turtle  at  last,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  ‘I  was  a  real  Turtle.’ 

“These  words  were  followed  by  a  very  long 
silence,  broken  only  by  an  occasional  exclamation 
of  ‘  Hjckrrh !  ’  from  the  Gr^hon,  and  the  constant 
heavy  sobbing  of  the  Mock  Turtle.  Alice  was  very 
nearly  getting  up  and  saying :  ‘  Thank  you,  sir,  fbr 
jow  interesting  story  ’ ;  but  she  could  not  help 
thinki^  there  mtist  be  more  to  come,  so  she  sat  still 
nnd  siud  nothing. 


“  French,  music,  and  washing,  —  extra.”  ’ 

“  ‘  You  could  n’t  have  wanted  it  much,’  smd  Alice, 
‘  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.’ 

‘  “  1  could  n’t  afibrd  to  learn  it,’  said  the  Mock 
Turtle,  with  a  sigh.  ‘I  only  took  the  r^ular 
course.’ 

“  ‘  What  was  that  ?  ’  inquired  Alice. 

“  ‘  Reeling  and  Writhing,  of  course,  to  begin  with,’ 
the  Mock  Turtle  replied;  ‘and  then  the  difiFerent 
branches  of  Arithmetic,  —  Ambition,  Distraction, 
Uglification,  and  Derision.’ 

“  ‘  I  never  heard  of  “  Uglification,”  ’  Alice  ventured 
to  say.  ‘  What  is  it  ?  ’ 

“The  Gryphon  lifted  up  both  his  paws  in  sur¬ 
prise  :  ‘  Never  heard  of  uglifying  !  ’  it  exclaimed. 
‘  You  know  what  to  beautify  is,  I  suppose  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  said  Alice,  doubtfully :  ‘  it  means  —  to  — 
make  —  anything  —  prettier.’ 

‘“Well,  then,’  the  Gryphon  went  on,  ‘if  you 
don’t  know  what  to  uglify  is,  you  are  a  simple¬ 
ton.’ 

“  Alice  did  not  feel  encouraged  to  ask  any  more 
questions  about  it,  so  she  turned  to  the  Mock  Turtle, 
and  said :  ‘  ^Vhat  else  had  you  to  learn  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Well,  there  was  Mystery,’  the  Mock  Turtle  re¬ 
plied,  counting  off  the  subjects  on  his  flappem, — 
‘  Mystery,  ancient  and  modem,  with  Seac^raphy  : 
then  Drawling,  —  the  Drawling-master  was  an  old 
conger-eel,  that  used  to  come  once  a  week ;  he 
taught  us  Drawling,  Stretching,  and  Fainting  in 
Coils.  ’ 

“  ‘  What  was  that  like  ?  ’  said  Alice. 

“  ‘  Well,  I  can’t  show  it  you  myself,’  the  Mock 
Turtle  said;  ‘I’m  too  stiff  And  the  Gryphon 
never  learned  it’ 
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"  ‘  Hftd  n’t  time,’  said  the  Gryphon ;  *  I 
>e  Classical  master,  though.  He  was  an  ( 


[  went  to 
old  crab. 


the  Classical  master,  though.  He  was  an  old  crab, 
he  was.’ 

never  went  to  him,’  the  Mock  Turtle  smd 
with  a  sigh ;  *  he  taught  Laughing  and  Grief,  they 
used  to  say.’ 

“  ‘  So  he  did,  so  he  did,’  said  the  Gryphon,  sighii^ 
in  his  turn,  and  both  creatures  hid  ueir  faces  in 
their  paws. 

“  *  And  how  many  hours  a  day  did  yon  do 
lessons?’  said  Alice,  in  a  hurry  to  change  the 
subject. 

“  ‘  Ten  hours  the  first  day,’  said  the  Mock  Turtle ; 
<  nine  the  next,  and  so  on.’ 

**  ‘  What  a  curious  plan  1  ’  exclaimed  Alice. 

"  ‘  'That ’s  the  reason  they  ’re  called  lessons,’  the 
Gryphon  remarked ;  ‘  because  they  lessen  from  day 
to  day.’ 

This  was  quite  a  new  idea  to  Alice,  and  she 
thought  it  over  a  little  before  she  made  her  next 
remark :  “  Then  the  eleventh  day  must  have  been  a 
holid^  ?  ” 

“  ‘  Of  course  it  was,’  said  the  Mock  Turtle. 

“  ‘  And  how  do  you  manage  on  the  twelfth  ?  ’ 
Alice  went  on  eagerly. 

“  i  That ’s  enough  about  lessons,’  the  Gryphon  in¬ 
terrupted,  in  a  very  decided  tone ;  ‘  tell  her  some¬ 
thing  about  the  games  now.’  ” 

I  uve  said  there  was  another  book  beside  Alice’s 
Adventures  in  Wonderland,”  which  merits  the  best 
attention  of  the  infiint  world,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
grown-up  persons  who  have  any  appreciation  of 
genuine  wit.  This  is  called  “  Liliput  I^vee,”  *  and  it 
IS  written  in  verse,  and  very  good  verse  too.  The 
poem  which  gives  its  title  to  the  little  volume  is 
the  best,  but  the  contents  are  all  good.  The  ne¬ 
cessity  for  publication  arose  (jt  seems)  in  this 
manner.  'Ae  children  revolted  against  the  old 
folks,  and  established  a  provisional  government; 
they  then  appointed  a  king  and  queen,  who  took 
up  their  quarters  in  Pinafore  Palace;  and  lastly, 
of  course,  they  wanted  a  Laureate. 


“  I  noticed,  being  a  man  of  rhymes, 

An  adrertUement  in  the  Lilipat  Timea  t 
‘  PisaroBK  Palace.  This  is  to  state 
That  the  Court  is  in  want  of  a  Laureate  ; 


‘  ‘  Nothing  menial  required. 

Poets,  willing  to  be  hired. 

May  send  in  Specimens,  at  once. 

Care  of  the  Chamberlain  Docbledcsce.’ 


“  Said  I  to  myself ;  Here ’s  a  chance  for  me. 
The  Liliput  Laureate  for  to  be  ! 

And  these  are  the  Specimens  I  sent  in 
To  Pinafore  Palace.  ShaU  I  win  f  ” 


«  Easily  the  thing  was  done. 

Tor  the  children  were  more  than  two  to  one  ; 
Brare  as  Itons,  quick  as  foxes. 

With  hoards  of  wealth  in  their  money-boxes. 


"  They  dressed  themselves  in  the  riflemen’s  clothes  ; 
They  bad  pea-shooters,  they  bad  arrows  and  bows. 
So  as  to  put  resistance  down,  — 

Order  r^gns  in  Liliput  Town !  ” 


Then  they  gave  themselves  up  to  enjoyment 
after  their  own  fashion. 


**  They  sucked  the  jam,  they  lost  the  spoons. 
They  tent  up  several  flre-ballooDS, 

They  let  off  crackers,  they  burnt  a  guy. 
They  piled  a  bonfire  ever  so  high. 


*  Straban,  London. 


'  They  oflbred  a  prise  for  the  iaalest  bqy. 
And  one  for  the  most  Uagnlfioent  toy  | 
They  split  or  burnt  the  canes  off-hand  | 
They  made  new  laws  in  LUiput  Land. 


'  Ifevtr  do  to-daf  what  you  eon 
Put  Iff  till  to-morrow,  one  of  them  ranj 
Latt  to  ktd  and  Me  to  riee, 

Wat  another  law  which  they  did  devise. 


'  They  passed  a  law  to  have  always  plenty 
Of  beautilU  things :  we  shall  mention  twenty  t 
A  magic-lantem  for  all  to  see. 

Babbits  to  keep,  and  a  Christmas-tree, 


‘  A  boat,  a  house  that  went  on  wheels, 

An  organ  to  grind,  and  sherry  at  meals. 
Drums  and  wheelbarrows,  Homan  candles. 
Whips  with  whistles  let  into  the  bandies. 


‘  A  real  live  giant,  a  roc  to  fly, 

A  goat  to  tease,  a  copper  to  sky, 

A  garret  of  apples,  a  box  of  paints, 

A  saw  and  a  hammer,  and  no  complaints. 


'  Nail  up  the  door,  slide  down  the  stairs. 
Saw  off  the  legs  of  the  parlor  chairs,  — 
That  was  the  way  In  Liliput  Land, 

The  Children  having  the  upper  hiud. 


‘  They  made  the  Old  Folks  come  to  school. 
All  in  pinafores,  —  that  was  the  rule,  — 
Saying :  fener-deener-diner-dass, 
Kattler-wkeeler-tokiler-teuet ; 


“  They  made  them  learn  all  sorts  of  things 
That  nobody  liked.  They  had  catechisings  { 
They  kept  Urem  in,  they  sent  them  down 
In  class,  in  school,  in  Lilipat  Town. 


“  O  but  they  gave  them  tit  for  tat ! 

Thick  bre^-aod-butter,  and  aU  that  | 
Stick-jaw  padding  that  tires  your  chin. 
With  the  nmrmalade  spread  ever  so  thin. 


“  They  governed  t|ie  clock  in  Uliput  Land, 

They  altered  the  hour  or  the  minute-hand. 

They  made  the  day  fast,  they  made  the  day  slow. 
Just  as  they  srish^  the  time  to  go. 


*  They  never  waited  for  king  or  for  cat  { 
They  never  wiped  their  shoes  on  the  mat ; 
Tbeir  joy  was  great ;  their  Joy  was  greater : 
They  rode  in  the  baby’s  perambulator.  ” 


'Then  they  gave  evening  entertainments  on  a 
magnificent  scale. 


^  Every  ooe  rode  in  a  cab  to  the  door  ) 
Every  one  came  in  a  pinafore  ; 
l^idy  and  geutleman,  rat>tat-t^, 

Loud  knook,  proud  knock,  opera-hat !  *' 


The  old  folks  were  made  to  give  “recitations,” 
a.s  the  young  ones  had  to  do  under  the  ancien 
regime. 


‘  One  fat  man,  too  fat  by  tar. 

Tried  ‘  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star  !  ’ 


I  think  this  author  will  attain  and  be  established  as 
the  Children’s  Poet  for,  at  all  events,  this  present 
generation.  As  in  dut^  bound,  he  describes  the 
progress  of  the  revolution  which  occasioned  the 
desired  office  to  be  instituted. 


■  His  voice  was  gruff,  his  pinafore  tight ; 

His  wife  said :  ‘  Mind,  dear,  sing  it  right  ’ ; 
But  he  forgot,  and  said  Fa-la-la  ! 

The  Queen  of  LUiput’s  own  papa  ! 


‘  She  frowned,  and  ordered  him  up  to  bed  ; 

He  said  he  whs  sorry  ;  she  shook  her  head  | 

Bis  clean  shirt-front  with  his  tears  was  stained,  — 
But  discipline  had  to  be  maintained.” 


Despite  the  satirist’s  remark,  that  women  have 
no  humor,  we  had  believed  that  the  sex  of  the 
author  of  this  charming  fun  was  female.  A  man, 
we  thought,  would  scarcely  know  so  much  of  little 
people,  —  their  thoughts,  their  loves,  their  naughti¬ 
nesses,  —  as  is  exhibited  here  :  but,  to  the  credit 
mankind,  —  his  gentleness,  wit,  and  love,  —  be  it 
known  that  our  author  is  of  the  masculine  gender ; 
a  Paterfamilias,  of  course,  or  how  could  he  have 
written  “  The  Boy  that  I^oves  a  Baby.” 


”  Oood-morrow,  little  Stranger ! 
Oond-morrow,  Baby  dear ! 
Good-morrow,  too,  Mn.  Grainger, 
And  what  do  you  do  here  f 


I  I 
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fflth  yoar  boxM,  caps,  and  oap-itiiiigs, 

Prowiy,  luurd-bap  thiugi, 

And  lore  of  good  cheer  ! 

“  I ’m  e  little  boy  that  goes,  ma’am, 

Straight  to  the  point 
Too  mM  that  my  noee,  ma’am, 

Would  Mon  be  out  of  Joiut } 

But  my  Doae  keepe  its  place,  ma’am,  — 

The  middle  of  my  face,  ma’am  ; 

It  la  a  nose  of  gnme,  ma’am,  — 

Aroint  thee,  aroint !  ” 

Here  is  a  bit  of  humoroas  nonsense,  which  Mr. 
Carroll  (for  one)  I  am  sure  will  commit  to  mem¬ 
ory,— 

TonT-TUBTT  woau>. 

**  If  the  butterfly  courted  the  bA, 

And  the  oarl  the  porcupine  | 

If  churches  were  built  in  the  sea. 

And  three  times  one  was  nine  ; 

If  the  pony  rode  his  master  | 

If  the  buttercups  ate  tlie  cows  ; 

If  the  cat  had  the  dire  disaster 
To  be  worried,  sir,  by  the  mouse  { 

If  mamma,  sir,  sold  the  baby 
To  a  gypsy  for  half  a  crown  ; 

If  a  gentleman,  sir,  was  a  lady,  — 

The  world  would  be  Upside  Down  ! 

If  any  or  all  of  these  wonders 
Should  erer  come  about, 

I  should  not  consider  them  blunders, 
for  I  should  be  Inside  Out  I 

But  the  author  of  “  Liliput  Levee  ”  is  not  always 
merely  mirthful ;  he  can  be  pathetic  also  ;  and  when 
he  draws  a  picture,  —  life-size,  and  yet  how  small ! 
—  see  how  graphic  he  can  be. 

“  FOLLY. 

“  Brown  eyes,  straight  nose ;  dirt-pies,  rumpled  clothes ) 

Tom  books,  spoilt  toys  ;  arch  looks,  unlike  a  boy’s  ; 

Little  rages,  obvious  arts  (three  her  age  is) ;  cakes,  tarts  ; 

Tailing  dotm  off  chairs  ;  breaking  crown  down  stairs  ’ ; 

Catching  flies  on  the  pane ;  deep  sighs,  —  cause  not  plain; 

Bribing  you  with  kisses  fur  a  few  farthing  blisses  ; 

Wide  awake,  as  you  hear ;  ‘  Mercy’s  sake,  quiet,  dear !  * 

New  shoes,  new  frocks  ;  vague  views,  of  what ’s  o’clock. 

When  it ’s  time  to  go  to  bed,  and  scorn  sublime  for  what  is  said ; 
Voided  hands,  saying  prayers,  understands  not,  nor  cares  ; 
Thinks  it  odd,  smiles  away  (yet  may  Qod  hear  her  pray) ! 
Bedgown  white,  kiss  Dolly ;  good-night !  —  that ’s  Polly, 

Vast  asleep,  as  you  see :  Heaven  keep  my  girl  fur  me  !  ” 

Nothing  since  “  Baby  May  ”  has,  to  my  mind,  been 
written,  for  truth  and  tersentiss,  equal  to  that 
“  Polly.”  Then  there  are  the  “  Doll  Poems,”  really 
wonderful  things,  endowing  with  sentiment  sawdust 
and  wax,  and  touching  the  heitrt  with  the  soitows 
of  a  too  sensitive  youth,  who  fell  in  love  with  the 
most  lovely  of  artificial  creatures,  one  Dolladine. 

“  What  was  the  consequence  ?  —  Doctor  Whack 
Begged  of  his  parents  to  take  him  back. 

“  So,  of  course,  while  he  keeps  up  this  wooing. 

His  education  goes  to  ruin ; 

What  are  his  pr)«pects  in  future  life. 

With  only  a  doll  for  his  lawful  wife  ? 

**  It  is  feared  his  parents’  hearts  will  break  ! 

And  there ’s  one  remark  I  wish  to  make ; 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  a  pity 
Tor  a  movable  doll  to  be  made  too  pretty. 

“  An  old-fashioned  doll,  that  is  not  like  nature. 

Can  never  pass  for  a  human  creature  ; 

It  is  in  a  doll  that  moves  her  eyes 
That  the  danger  of  these  misfortunes  lies ! 

“  The  lover’s  name  must  be  suppressed 
Tor  obvious  reasons.  He  lives  out  West, 

And  if  I  call  him  Pygmalion  Pout, 

I  don’t  believe  you  will  And  him  out !  ” 

Our  author  can,  however,  draw  a  real  (minia¬ 
ture)  love-afifair  as  truly  as  a  sham  one :  surely 
this  which  follows  b  an  exqubite  bit  of  nursery 
sentiment 

“rURCS  FHILDnT. 

“0,  who  loves  Prince  Philibert?  who  but  myself? 

His  foot ’s  in  the  stirrup ;  his  book ’s  on  tlw  shelf”  ) 

(Charming  parody  I ) 


“His  dapple-gray  Dobbin  attends  to  his  whip. 

And  rucks  up  and  down  on  the  floor  like  a  ship. 

“  I  went  to  the  pond  with  him.  Just  like  the  sea. 

To  swim  bis  three^lecker,  that  ’a  named  after  me ; 

His  cheeks  were  like  roses ;  be  knew  all  the  rocks ; 

He  looks  like  a  sailor  in  gray  knickerboeks. 

“  O,  where  Is  the  keepsake  I  gave  yon,  my  prfnce? 

1  keep  yours  in  a  drawer  that  mells  of  a  quince  i 

So  bow  can  I  lose  it  ?  but  you,  giddy  thing  I 

Keep  mine  in  your  pocket,  mbt^  up  with  some  string. 

“  Bemember  the  riddle  I  told  you  last  week  ! 

And  bow  I  forgave  you  that  scratch  on  the  cheek  ! 

You  could  not  have  helped  it,  you  never  would  strike. 
Intending  to  do  it,  the  girl  that  you  like ! 

“  You  call  me  Miss  Stupid,  yon  call  me  Miss  Prne ; 

But  how  do  yon  like  me  in  crimson  and  blue  ? 

We  go  partners  in  findings,  and  money,  and  that. 

You  help  me  in  ciphering ;  look  at  my  bat ! 

“  I  love  you.  Prince  Philibert !  who  but  myself? 

With  your  foot  in  the  stirrup,  your  book  on  the  shelf ! 

We  call  you  a  prince,  John,  but,  O,  when  you  crack 
The  nuts  we  go  halves  in,  you  ’re  my  TUbert  Jack ! 

Thb  little  volume  is,  characteristically  enough, 
a  Liliputian  one,  and  there  is  great  temptation  to 
quote  it  all ;  but  I  must  refrain.  Read  “  Clean 
Clara,”  my  young  friends,  for  jrour  edification,  and 
“  Penitent  Allred  ”  for  your  improvement.  Read 
the  “  Storm  Cradle,”  if  you  wbh  to  have  your 
young  blood  curdled.  Read  “  Giant  FrodgMob- 
bnlnm  ”  (“  with  his  double  great  toe  and  hb  double 
great  thumb”).  Read  the  “First  of  June,”  and 
the  “  Race  of  the  Flowers,”  if  you  have  any  taste 
for  true  poetry.  Read  it  all,  you  lucky  young 
folks,  and  be  grateful  to  your  benefactor,  the  un¬ 
known  writer  of  “  Liliput  Levee.” 

AN  ACTOR’S  HOLIDAY.* 

BT  MARK  LEMON. 

The  stage  of  Drur^  Lane  Theatre  was  in  a  state 
of  “  most  admired  disorder.”  Carpenters  were  at 
work  in  groups,  whibt  others  were  hauling  up  or  low¬ 
ering  down  pieces  of  scenery  to  and  from  the  paint¬ 
ing  room  above.  Here  and  there  traps  in  the  stage 
were  open,  and  the  master  carpenter  carefully  su¬ 
perintending  their  “working”  and  on  which  de¬ 
pended  the  successful  “transformation”  of  the 
tricks  which  were  to  astonbh  the  holiday  folk.  On 
one  side  of  the  stage  a  file  of  secdy-looUng  men  of 
all  ages  were  being  drilled  into  some  extravagant 
actions  which  only  acquired  their  full  meaning 
when  the  “  property  man  ”  and  the  “  wardrobe 
keeper”  had  clothed  them  with  grotesque  heads 
and  “demon”  habiliments.  On  the  other  side  a 
number  of  girb  in  their  street  attire  and  muddy 
boots  were  simulating  the  graceful  attitude  of 
“  fairies  ” ;  but  wanting  the  accessories  of  wings 
and  wands  and  gauze-b^pangled  skirts,  were  sadly 
of  “  the  earth,  earthy.”  Two  men  in  canvas  suits 
and  dancing  slippers  were  evidently  rehearsii^  cer¬ 
tain  pantomimic  effects,  which  to  an  uninitiated 
person  appeared  to  be  without  meaning,  but  would, 
when  fully  exhibited  by  “  merry  clown  ”  and  pjtn- 
taloon  set  the  house  in  a  roar  as  they  had  done 
“  time  out  of  mind.” 

Presently  the  prompter’s  voice  was  heard  shout¬ 
ing.  “  Clear !  everybody  1  ”  and  in  a  few  minutes 
carpenters,  supers,  ballet,  and  pantomimbts  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  leaving  the  stage  free  for  a  full  rehearsal 
of  the  Grand  New  Christmas  Pantomime.  The 
prompter’s  table  was  then  placed  at  one  comer  of 
the  stage  and  two  or  three  arm-chairs  for  the  coor 

*  Trom  the  sdvuoe  ibeet*  of  the  Xztrs  Nomber  of  London  Boei- 
etjforlSflT. 
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cocter  of  the  pantomime,  the  stage  director,  and  the 
manager  himself. 

As  soon  as  the  latter  important  gentleman  pre¬ 
sented  himself  upon  the  stage,  Mr.  Reiter,  a  rising 
joung  actor,  approached  him  from  one  of  the  wings 
and  wuted  the  potentate  very  respectfuUy. 

“  Gk>od  morning,  Rossiter.  You  ’re  not  in  the 
opening  of  the  pantomime  are  you  ?  ”  asked  the 
manager,  with  a  smile. 

“  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  not,  sir,”  replied  the 
actor. 

“  Nor  in  the  opera  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir ;  I  am  unfortunately  associated  with  the 
peacock,  being  only  made  to  be  looked  at  and 
admired,”  replied  the  actor. 

“  Well,  that ’s  cool,”  said  the  manager,  laughing. 
“  I  ’ll  put  it  in  the  bills  some  day.  But  what  do  you 
want  with  me ?  I’m  busy." 

“  I  want  permission  to  relieve  the  treasury  of  my 
salary  for  a  month.  I  want  a  month’s  leave  of 
absence,  sir.” 

“  ‘  I  shall  remember  that  your  Grace  was  boun¬ 
tiful.’  Take  it;  and  if  you  can  persuade  B - 

and  C - and  half  a  dozen  others  to  follow  your 

example,  I  promise  you  m^  consent  till  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  are  over.  W  here  are  vou  going  V  ” 

"  To  my  native  village,”  replied  the  actor  with  a 
stage  voice,  “  which  1  have  not  beheld  for  ten  long 
years,  my  lord.  I  shall  then  go  on  to  Cardi^ 
where  I  can  get  a  fortnight’s  engagement  to  pay 
expenses  —  ” 

“  Cardiff  1  Why,  what  on  earth,  —  well,  be  off,  — 
Barrymore’s  ready  to  begin.” 

Mr.  Rossiter  shook  hands  with  the  manager  and 
took  his  leave,  and  we  will  do  the  same,  having  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  do  with  the  rehearsal  of  the  Grand 
Christmas  Pantomime  of  1848. 

The  village  inn  of  Craysford  was  called  “  The 
Three  Horseshoes,”  as  it  had  been  held  for  many 
years  by  the  family  of  the  Welders,  who  combined 
the  business  of  blacksmith  with  that  of  publican. 
Craysford  was  an  out-of-the-way  place,  and  might 
have  been  altogether  overlooked  oy  the  Ordnance 
surveyors  had  not  the  Cardiff  coach  passed  through 
it,  —  not  without  pulling  up,  however,  —  as  the 
Welders  had  the  art  of  brewing  such  fine  stingo, 
that  no  coachman  who  cared  for  the  comfort  of  bis 
passengers,  inside  and  out,  would  have  allowed 
them  to  have  passed  “  The  Three  Horseshoes  ”  in 
ignorance  of  its  excellent  brewage.  Especially  in 
winter  time,  when  the  firosty  air  or  the  chilling  rain 
and  snow  set  coats  and  wrappers  and  straw  at 
defiance.  Then,  a  glass  —  perhaps  two  —  of 
Welder’s  XXX  was  a  real  blessing  to  travellers, 
and  sent  a  genial  glow  through  their  shivering 
bodies,  from  the  tips  of  their  toes  to  the  crown  of 
their  heads.  There  is  no  such  ale  brewed  now-a- 
days,  to  our  knowledge,  if  we  except  the  brewage 
of  Arundel,  produced  by  that  most  successful  of 
piscicultivators  Mr.  Constable. 

It  is  a  day  before  Christmas  Eve  that  we  make 
our  acquaintance  with  “  The  Three  Horseshoes” 
and  its  host  and  hostess. 

John  Welder  was  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  best 

Clor,  and  poring  thoughtfully  over  his  account- 
ks,  occasionally  referring  to  a  letter  whose 
perusal  afforded  him  no  satisfaction.  John  was  an 
industrious  man,  and  farmed  some  sixty  acres  of 
land  to  fill  up  his  time  when  the  forge  was  Idle.  He 
had  had  ill-luck  with  his  farming,  and  during  the 
last  three  years,  owing  to  two  bM  harvests  and  a 
sort  of  murrain  among  his  cattle,  had  got  sadly  in 


arrear  with  his  rent  He  was  scoring  up  his  worldly 
possessions,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  means  to  pay 
off  the  demands  of  the  new  owner  of  “  The  Three 
Horseshoes,”  the  forge  and  bit  of  land.  Had  his  old 
landlord  been  alive,  there  would  have  been  no  dif¬ 
ficulty,  but  he  had  died  two  years  ago,  and  his  heir 
knew  nothing  of  Craysford  nor  of  John  Welder,  and 
naturally,  therefore,  looked  to  be  pud  his  dues. 

Mrs.  Welder  was  sticking  bits  of  holly  about  the 
room,  occasionally  pausing  In  her  task  to  cast  a 
sweet  sorrowful  look  at  her  husband  John.  Mary 
Welder’s  face  was  a  pretty  one  at  all  times,  —  pretty 
when  she  smiled  her  thanks  to  the'  passengers  of 
the  coach ;  prett/  as  she  smiled  the  pleasure  she 
felt  when  John  came  In  hot  from  the  forge  or  cold 
from  the  field ;  very  pretty  indeed  when  she  held 
up  their  rosy,  chubby  boy  to  his  father’s  lips ;  but 
prettiest  by  far  now,  we  think,  when  her  face  was 
full  of  love  and  sorrow  for  her  perplexed  husband. 

John  had  married  Mary  out  of  pure,  honest  love, 
and  her  love  was  all  the  dowry  she  had  to  bring 
him.  It  might  have  been  otherwise  had  certain 
strange  events  not  happened. 

Mary’s  father  was  a  man  of  substance  when  she 
was  bom.  He  was  a  yeoman  farmer,  and  had  a 
hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  county  of  his 
own  and  rented  twice  as  much  more.  He  was  a 
man  to  be  envied,  many  thought,  for  his  wife  was 
all  a  good  housewife  should  M,  and  Green  Tree 
Place  was  a  home  indeed. 

Thomas  Sharpe  —  that  was  his  name  —  was  the 
best  of  neighbors,  ever  ready  to  help  a  friend  or  an 
honest  man.  Indeed  some  thought  that  Thomas 
Sharpe  was  not  always  discreet  in  that  respect,  and 
he  would  have  acted  more  wisely  had  he  kept  his 
old  bureau  locked  at  times  instead  of  opening  it,  to 
lend  some  of  the  bright  guineas  he  kept  hoarded 
there.  This  hoarding  was  a  peculiarity  of  his,  as 
he  distrusted  all  banks,  except  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  his  father  having  lost  money  by  one  and  been 
nearly  ruined  before  he  came  to  live  at  Craysford ; 
and  in  consequence,  the  elder  Sharpe  had  almost 
exacted  a  promise  from  his  son  that  he  would  never 
place  his  earnings  in  another’s  keeping. 

“  Put  it  into  dirt,  as  I  have  done  of  late,  lad,  and 
not  into  bankers’  boxes  as  I  did,  like  a  fool,  in  afore 
time.  Good  land  can’t  run  away  but  bankers  can,” 
were  almost  the  last  words  spoken  by  Thomas 
Sharpe’s  father.  So  there  were  always  guineas  to 
be  had  at  Green  Tree  Place,  and  John  Welder’s 
father  had  borrowed  more  than  a  hundred  of  them. 

But  a  great  sorrow  came  upon  Thomas  Sharpe  — 
one  of  the  greatest  which  could  have  come  to  him. 
His  wife  died  suddenly  whilst  they  were  making 
merry  on  little  Mary’s  tenth  birthday.  The  circum¬ 
stance  of  her  death  seemed  to  intensify  his  grief  at 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  how  dearly  he  had  loved 
her  none  could  know  but  himself.  His  friends  tried 
hard  to  console  him,  but  in  vain.  Everything  about 
the  place  reminded  him  of  her,  and  he  rather  en¬ 
couraged  his  sorrow  than  fbught  with  it  manfully 
and  with  the  Christian  belief  that  death  was  but  the 
gate  to  life.  He  seemed  to  reject  the  conviction  (as 
Longfellow  has  beautifully  expressed  it)  —  that 
“  Dust  lo  dual  retoroing 
Wu  not  spokeo  of  the  loul.” 

During  the  next  two  years  he  fell  into  such  a  state 
of  despondency  that  his  neighbors  were  scarcely  sur¬ 
prised  when  they  heard  that  Thomas  Sharpe’s  land 
was  to  be  sold,  and  that  his.  holding  was  open  to 
another  tenant 

The  land  sold  well,  it  was  ^d,  and  people  who 
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knew  Thomai  Sharpe’s  peculiar  mistrust  of  a  bank, 
wondered  what  he  would  do  with  his  money.  If 
any  one  could  have  answered  that  (question  it  would 
haVe  been  Phillip  Pullen,  his  bailifi*,  as  he  had 
always  been  treated  more  like  a  brother  than  a 
servant.  They  had  been  boys  together,  and  Thomas 
Sharpe  had  taught  Phillip  to  read  and  write  and 
keep  accounts,  besides  imparting  to  him  ail  the 
knowledge  he  himself  had  gained  from  reading. 
Phillip  Pullen,  as  time  went  on,  beaame  Master 
Sharpe’s  bailiff,  and  if  any  man  knew  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  purchase-money  of  the  hundred 
acres  and  the  gear  of  the  farm  it  was  Phillip 
Pullen. 

The  bailiff  was  as  silent  as  his  master,  who  had 
neither  kith  nor  kin  about  Craysford  to  consult,  and 
his  father  had  never  kept  up  any  communication 
with  those  who  had  perhaps,  turned  to  him  the  cold 
shoulder,  when  his  early  loss  had  nigh  ruined  him. 
So  Thomas  had  only  his  daughter  Mary  to  care  for, 
and  she  had  been  placed  with  old  John  Welder’s 
sister,  who  had  been  her  nurse  at  Green  Tree 
Place.  Becky  Welder  loved  her  darling  charge 
with  almost  the  fondness  of  a  mother,  and  tUs 
Thomas  Sharpe  knew,  and  so  intrusted  his  most 
precious  treasure  to  her  now  that  his  child  was 
motherless,  whilst  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  “  The 
Three  Horseshoes.” 

Matters  continued  in  this  state  for  a  short  time 
and  until  one  day  when  Mr.  Sharpe  and  his  bailiff 
Phillip  got  outside  of  the  Cardiff  coach,  without  any 
previous  notice  to  any  one  of  their  intention  to  take 
a  journey.  From  that  journey  neither  returned  for 
years ;  but  as  their  story,  and  how  Mary  Shaipe 
came  to  be  the  wife  of  John  Welder,  will  have  to  m 
told  to  Mr.  Rossiter,  we  leave  them  for  the  present 

Poor  John  Welder  could  not  see  a  way  out  of  his 
difficulties,  so  he  laid  his  head  upon  his  folded  arms 
resting  on  the  table.  This  was  more  than  his  wife 
could  bear  to  look  upon,  therefore  she  came  down 
from  the  chair  on  which  she  was  standing,  at  the 
same  time  dropping  the  holly  twigs  from  her  hand. 
She  knelt  down  beside  her  husband  and  threw  her 
arm  around  his  neck. 

“  My  poor  dear  boy,”  she  said,  with  great  effort 
keeping  back  her  tears,  “  this  is  not  the  best  way  to 
meet  our  troubles.  We  must  be  braver  than  this. 
Come,  love,  tell  your  silly  little  wife  how  our 
affairs  stand,  and  perhaps  she  may  be  of  help.  We 
women  are  very  clever  sometimes.” 

“  There ’s  not  enough  to  pay  more  than  half  we 
owe.” 

“  Half ’s  something,"  said  Mary,  quite  cheerfully, 
though  her  tears  could  be  restrained  no  longer. 
“  Perhaps  our  landlord  will  take  that  and  wait” 

“  Read  that  letter  again,”  said  John,  despond- 
ingly.  “  There ’s  not  a  word  of  hope  for  us  in  it 
from  beginning  to  end.  He  knows  nothing  of  us,  — 
cares  nothing  for  us.  No  doubt  he  believes  I  am 
humbugging  him,  or  that  I ’m  a  lazy,  drunken  fellow, 
that  would  not  pay  if  I  could.” 

“  Well,  we  can  undeceive  him  as  to  that,”  replied 
Mary.  “  'The  rector  would  write  to  him,  I  am  sure, 
and  say  what  an  honest,  sober,  hardworking  man 
you  are,  John.” 

“  True,  the  rector  would  do  that  I ’ve  no  doubt, 
but  —  ” 

“  There,  you  see,  —  there ’s  one  of  yomr  fears  got 
rid  of ;  so,  pluck  up  a  spirit  and  go  at  once  to  the 
rectory.” 

“  But  that  won’t  pay  the  money,  and  this  letter 


says  pay  or  tom  out  I  never  could  hold  up  my 
head  here,  if  I  were  to  bo  sold  up  —  ” 

“  Now  that ’s  not  talking  bravely,  John,”  said 
Mary,  “  even  if  the  worst  were  to  come.  We  have 
neither  been  wasteful  nor  idle,  but  it  has  pleased 
God  to  send  us  losses  and  trials,  and  it  may  please 
Him  also  to  help  us  in  our  trouble  and  afflietion. 
To  doubt  that  is  to  sin.” 

“  It  may  be  so,”  replied  John,  rising  up  and 
kissii^  his  wife’s  pretty  hopeful  face. 

“  'fty  and  think  it  will  be  so.” 

“  I  will :  I  ’ll  go  at  once  to  the  rectory  and  try  to 
think  it  will  be  as  you  say,  Mary.” 

Mary  brought  him  hat  and  coat. 

“  But  the  coach  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes,” 
said  John,  not  half  liking  his  mission. 

“  I  can  attend  to  the  coach.  I  always  do  in  hai^ 
vest  time,  and  it ’s  not  likely  to  be  much  loaded 
this  frosty  day.” 

So  John  Welder  did  as  he  was  requested  to  do, 
and  with  a  veij  heavy  heart  went  to  get  his  g«od 
character  certified  at  &e  rectory. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mary  sat  down  and  had  one 
little  cry  before  she  resumed  garnishing  her  room  in 
honor  of  the  coming  Christmas  time. 

She  had  scarcely  finished  gathering  up  the  stray 
sprigs  and  putting  away  the  nasty  account-books, 
when  the  merry  notes  of  the  guard’s  horn  pro¬ 
claimed  the  approach  of  the  Cardiff  Tmo  Blue. 
When  it  pulleu  up  at  “  The  'Three  Horseshoes,” 
Mary  saw  that  she  had  conjectured  rightly,  and  that 
there  were  only  two  “  outs  ”  and  a  soutary  “  in  ” 
left  of  the  load  brought  out  of  London.  The  roofi 
however,  was  piled  with  oyster-barrels  and  smaD 
baskets,  indicative  of  friendly  remembrances  of 
country  cousins,  and  two  large  trunks  studded  with 
brass  nails. 

“  A  light  load  to-day,  Mr.  Cantor,”  said  Mary, 
addressing  the  coachman  as  he  entered  the  little 
bar  parlor  for  the  customary  glass  of  ale,  though 
how  he  was  to  driak  it,  enveloped  as  he  was  in 
shawls  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  seemed  somewhat  of 
a  mystery. 

“  Yes,  my  dear,”  replied  Mr.  Cantor,  using  the 
privilege  of  the  road  and  murmuring  from  the 
depths  of  his  wrappers ;  “  but  we  ’re  booked  full  in 
and  out  to-morrow.  I ’ve  brought  you  a  gent,  how¬ 
ever,  who  talks  of  stopping  the  week.” 

“  Not  a  Londoner,  I  nope,”  said  Mary ;  “  they  are 
so  fidgety  and  particular.” 

“  Tliis  is  a  very  pleasant  gent,  —  quite  free  and 
easy.  He  has  talked  all  the  way  down,  —  full  of 
anecdotes,  —  chock  full.” 

It  was  .Mr.  Rossiter  of  whom  the  coachman  spoke 
thus  favorably,  and  who,  having  seen  his  two  large 
trunks  safely  landed  now,  came  in  to  inquire  if  he 
could  be  accommodated  with  bed  and  board.  He 
was  answered  affirmatively,  and  as  soon  as  the  guard 
and  the  other  outside  had  been  refreshed,  and  both 
guardians  of  the  coack  had  been  satisfactorily  tipped 
by  Mr.  Rossiter,  and  the  True  Blue  got  under  way 
agmn,  Mrs.  Welder  led  her  guest  into  the  best  par- 
lor. 

“  Well,  this  is  jolly !  ”  exclaimed  the  actor.  “  Quite 
‘a  set,’  I  declare.  Real  holly!  real  fire!  real — 
no — no  mistletoe.” 

“  No,  sir,”  replied  Mrs.  Welder,  smiling,  “  that 
would  hardly  do  in  a  public-house.” 

“  Perhaps  not,  if  you  are  the  waiting-maid,”  said 
Rosriter,  saucily. 

“  I ’m  the  landlady,  sir,”  observed  Mrs.  Welder, 
rather  sttudly. 
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“  I  beg  pardon,  I ’m  rare,”  said  Rosriter,  qtnte  po¬ 
litely.  “  I  ought  to  hare  been  sore  of  that  My 
bednx>m,  I  think,  is  orer  this,  is  it  not  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  Mary,  rather  wondering  how  a 
stranger  coaid  luve  known  that. 

“  'flien  be  good  enongh  to  let  one  of  your  Cyclops 
yonder  take  my  two  boxes  up  stairs,  as  I  hope  to  m 
^our  guest  for  nine  or  ten  days,”  said  Rossiter,  snul- 

mg. 

“  We  will  try  and  make  you  comfortable,  sir," 
said  Mrs.  Welder,  smiling  alM. 

“  And  now,  if  you  please,  I  ’ll  have  some  bread 
and  cheese,  —  I  hate  tea,”  —  and  as  Mrs.  Welder 
was  going  he  added,  with  some  of  the  old  slango, 
Mai^ !  ” 

hm.  Welder  fairly  jumped  when  she  heard  her¬ 
self  addressed  by  her  Christian  name,  and  showed 
all  the  surprise  she  felt  by  her  rounded  eyes  and 
opened  lips  displaying  her  small  white  teeth.  Such 
a  pretty  mouth  she  had,  and 

**  Hoaths  were  made  for  UntnK," 

says  Barry  Cornwall.  So,  Mr.  Rossiter  before  Mary 
was  herself  agiun,  seized  her  pretty  cheeks  between 
his  hands  ana  gave  her  a  smack  that  sounded  like 
the  blow  of  a  hammer.  Mary  gave  a  scream,  as 
was  highly  proper. 

“What,  Mary,  —  dear  little  Mary  Sharpe,  have 
you  forgotten  quite  your  old  playfellow  Joey  Ross  ?  ” 

“  Never !  ”  was  all  Mary  could  say. 

“  Ten  years  ago  I  went  off  from  this  village.” 

“  With  the  v^abonds  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  believe  that  is  what  we  strollers  are 
called  by  act  of  parliament,  but  since  then  I  have 
become  one  of  his  Majesty’s  servants,  and  can  dine 
at  St.  James’s  Palace  whenever  it  pleases  me.” 

Mary  seemed  to  examine  her  old  playmate  from 
head  to  foot,  and  then  to  sum  up  her  estimate  of 
him  in  the  word  “  La !  ” 

“  I ’m  so  glad  to  be  here  again,  Mary !  I ’ve  looked 
to  coming  for  years,  but  somehow  or  other  I  was  al¬ 
ways  prevent^.” 

“  And  we 've  often  spoke  of  you,”  said  Mrs.  Wel¬ 
der.  “  Old  Speedwell — you  remember  him — your 
old  schoolmaster  —  went  to  London  some  four  years 
ago,  and  said  he  had  seen  you,  he  was  sure,  in  one  oi 
the  great  playhouses,  looking  so  fine,  —  but  you  were 
callM  by  somebody  else’s  name.” 

“  Yes,  Mary,  —  there  was  a  clever  actor  called 
Roes,  so  I  tacked  “  iter  ”  to  my  name  and  became 
Mr.  Rossiter.” 

“  La  1  Joey,  how  could  you  do  so  ?  You  always 
were  a  bold  chap,”  —  but  you  must  be  hungry,”  and 
without  wmting  a  reply  Mary  hurried  out  of  the 
room  and  soon  returns  with  a  tray  covered  with 
such  bread,  cheese,  and  butter,  and  bright  ale  that 
it  is  almost  a  luncheon  to  think  of  them. 

Joey  Roes  showed  that  he  fully  appreciated  “  the 
good  the  gods  (of  ‘  The  Three  Horseshoes  *)  pro¬ 
vided,”  and  when  he  spoke  after  several  minutes  his 
mouth  was  still  encumnered. 

“  Never  tasted  such  bread  and  cheese  —  never  — 
rince  I  left  Craysford,  —  don’t  make  it  anywhere 
else  half  as  good,  and  I ’m  a  judge,  —  I ’ve  made  my 
dinner  off  ‘  a  twopenny  buster  and  a  pen’worth  o’ 
beeswax’  as  we  used  to  say  in  our  probationary 
days.” 

Mary  was  a  little  puzzled  to  imderstand  her  old 
fiiend,  but  she  nodded  and  smiled  as  though  he  were 
fully  comprehended. 

“  Well,  Mary,  how  long  have  you  been  married  ? 
—  the  coachman,  just  b^ore  he  pulled  up,  told  me 
you  were  landlady  here.” 


“I*ve  been  married  two  yean  come  next  New 
Year’s  Day.” 

“  Ah,  lucky  John  Welder  I  ”  smd  Joey  Ross  with 
something  like  a  sigh.  “  I ’ve  thought  of  you  again 
and  again  until  I  *d  almost  written  you  a  love  let¬ 
ter  !  fused  to  fancy  what  a  pretty  woman  you  must 
have  grown,  and  then  —  lucky  John  Welder  ! 

The  actor  was  snrpriseil  as  he  looked  at  Mary  to 
see  a  cloud  upon  her  hitherto  smiling  face,  and  he 
guessed  all  was  not  well.  He  had  wondered,  cer¬ 
tainly,  that  Mary  had  not  made  a  better  match  than 
John  Welder,  but  the  excitement  of  being  at  home 
again,  and  the  meeting  with  his  pretty  playfellow, 
had  stopped  his  thinking :  he  now  began  to  conjec¬ 
ture,  and  amongst  other  conclusions,  he  resolved 
that  Mary  had  married  against  her  father’s  consent 
It  was  not  Joey  Ross’s  nature  to  remain  silent,  and 
so  he  said,  — 

“  And  where  is  lucky  John  ?  At  the  foi^  ?  ” 

“  No,  —  he ’s  not  at  work  this  afternoon,  —  he 
has  gone  —  to  —  to  see  the  rector,”  replied  Mary, 
blushing. 

“Nothing  —  nothing  wrong  between  you?” 
asked  Roes,  hesitatingly. 

“  O  no  !  nothing !  Nothing  could  ever  be  wrong 
between  us,”  cried  Mary,  earnestly.  “  No,  —  and 
yet  we  are  in  great  trouble,  —  we  are  likely  —  ” 
she  paused  as  though  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the 
state  of  affairs. 

“  Don’t  hesitate  to  tell  me,  Mary.” 

“  Well,  then,  we  are  in  great  trouble,  as  you  may 
judge,”  —  and  then  she  told  him  all  we  know  about 
John  Welder’s  losses  and  the  pressure  he  was  under 
for  money. 

“  Well,  but  your  father  ?”  said  Rossiter. 

“  Ah !  he  has  been  dead  some  years,  Joseph,”  re¬ 
plied  Mary,  sadly. 

“  We  tJways  thought  he  was  a  rich  man,”  said 
Rossiter,  “  and  that  you,  as  his  only  child, 
would  —  ” 

“  Be  rich,  too,  some  day,”  interrupted  Mary. 
“  Have  you  not  heard  what  happened  to  us,  —  years 
ago  ?  ” 

“  No ;  Mr.  Sharpe  was  a  thriving  man  when  I 
left  Craysford,”  replied  Rossiter. 

“  It  is  a  strange  story,  Joseph,  —  a  strange,  sad 
story  for  me,  —  but  here  comes  John,  poor  boy  !  — 
he  ’U  tell  you  all  about  it  if  you  ask  him.  It  will 
take  him  off  his  own  troubles  for  a  while  mavhap.” 

The  actor  and  the  blacksmith  had  been  (nends 
and  playfellows  together,  at  a  time,  too,  when  lazy 
Joe  Ross  was  thought  to  be  a  credit  to  no  one.  He 
had  been  sent  down  to  Craysford  as  a  nurse  child, 
and  was  cared  for  as  such  unhappy  creatures  usually 
are  by  their  mercenary  guardians.  Joey  was 
about  fifteen  when  a  strolling  company  of  players 
visited  Craysford.  The  glimpse  Joey  obtained  of 
the  stage  and  its  professors  aroused  a  slumbering 
ambition  of  which  he  had  not  been  cognizant 
hitherto,  and  when  Thespis  packed  up  her  cart  and 
departed  from  Craysford,  Joey  got  up  behind  on  the 
tailboard.  He  had  talent  and  industry,  and,  by 
slow  degrees  at  first  and  then  by  rapid  strides,  he 
advancM  from  the  bam  to  the  theatre,  as  many  of 
his  most  distinguished  brethren  had  done  before 
him.  The  two  old  friends  were  soon  at  home  with 
each  other,  despite  Joey’s  bright  satin  waisti^oat, 
emerald  brooch,  and  superfine  cutaway  coat,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  kerseymere  trousers  and  Wellington 
boots,  —  matters  rarely  seen  at  out-of-the-world 
Crapford.  * 

John  Welder  had  a  proper  appreciation  of  his 
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own  brewage,  and  tfaerefbre  he  did  not  refuse  his 
old  friend’s  invitation  to  give  up  work  for  the  day 
and  keep  him  company  by  the  side  of  the  bright  fire 
blazing  in  the  best  parlor.  Mary  was  invited  too, 
bat  she  modestly  declined,  as  there  would  be  other 
euBtomers  to  be  attended  to  by  and  by  besides  the 
smart  gentleman  from  London.  As  a  matter  of 
course  Joseph’s  cariosity  had  been  aroused  by  what 
Mary  had  said  about  her  &ther ;  and  John  having 
been  asked  for  information,  laid  down  his  pipe  and 
narrated,  nearly  as  follows,  what  his  fiiend  had  de¬ 
sired  to  know  Thomas  Sharpe. 

After  the  mysterious  disap^arance  from  Craya- 
fbrd  of  the  fanner  and  his  bailiff  Phillip,  the  talk  of 
most  people  was  concerning  Mary  Sharpe.  Her 
Cither  had  left  but  a  small  sum  in  the  hands  of 
Becky  Welder,  and  when  that  was  gone  what  would 
become  of  the  child  ?  Becky  knew,  she  said,  as 
long  as  she  had  strength  to  work,  and  old  John 
Wdder  said  he  knew  too  as  long  as  he ’d  a  shilling. 
'The  guineas  old  John  Welder  had  had  from  the 
bureau,  were  now  proved  to  be  put  out  at  good  in¬ 
terest,  as  the  honest  blacksmith  could  use  them  to 
nurture  the  child  of  his  benefactor  who  had  disap¬ 
peared  so  strangely.  'Two  years  or  more  had  pass^ 
Wore  a  word  of  news  of  Sharpe  came  to  Craysford, 
and  then  it  was  very  brief.  It  was  a  letter  to  Mi^, 
enclosed  to  Becky  SVelder,  and  evidently  referring 
to  a  previous  communication  which  had  not  come  to 
hand.  It  was  dated, 

“  Orr  CopsasAOiif,  1801. 

B.  M.  a.  Scpsia. 

“  Mt  deabest  Love, 

“  Why  have  not  you  written  to  me  ?  I  have 
only  time  to  send  you  the  enclosed  lock  of  hmr  and 
my  earnest  prayers  to  GroJ  for  your  happiness.  We 
shall  be  engag;ed  in  less  than  an  hour  ;  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  cE)se  my  letter.  May  I  be  preserved  to 
you  my  darling  child.  YocB  Father.” 

Of  course  the  rector  was  consulted  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  meaning  of  this  letter,  and  he  decided  that 
Mr.  Sharpe  was  evidently  at  sea  with  Nelson,  and 
off  Copenhagen. 

The  news  of  the  victory  which  followed  travelled 
slowly  to  Craysford ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  close 
of  the  war  that  Phillip  Pullen  returned  to  tell  that 
Thomas  Shaipe  was  dead.  He  and  his  master  had 
visited  Cardiff  as  we  have  heard ;  se.amen  were  in 
great  ret^uest,  and  the  press-gmgs  spared  none  that 
seemed  likely  to  make  good  smlors.  Phillip  and  his 
master  fell  into  the  hamls  of  a  party  and  were  in¬ 
stantly  carried  on  board  the  “  Bloodhound,”  which 
set  sail  the  same  night  for  St.  Domingo.  The 
battle  off  that  island  took  place  shortly  after,  and 
the  two  landsmen  did  their  duty  bravely.  They  both 
wrote  home  after  the  engagement,  but  the  transport 
which  conveyed  their  letters  was  captured.  Shortly 
after  they  were  transferred  to  the  “  Superb,”  and 
fought  with  Admiral  Nelson  at  Copienhagen. 

“  But  the  strangest  part  of  the  story  is  to  come,” 
said  John,  **  and  I  should  like  you  to  hear  it  from 
old  Phillip  himself,  although  he  rambles  a  good  deal 
and  always  stops  when  he  comes  to  a  certain  part  of 
it.  He 's  sure  to  be  here  for  his  pipe  and  glass.” 

“  Then  ask  him  in,”  said  Rossiter.  “  He ’d  be 
welcome  under  any  circumstances,  for  he  used  to. 
give  me  a  great  amount  of  good  advice,  properly 
punctuated  by  an  ash-plant.” 

Old  Phillip  Pullen  —  or  “The  Commodore,”  as 
he  was  now  called  —  was  a  marked  character.  He 
always  wore  some  articles  of  naval  attire  incongru¬ 
ously  combined  with  portions  of  rustic  clothing. 


His  pigtail  was  held  m  great  admiration  by  the 
children  of  the  village,  as  were  his  broad  silver 
shoe-buckles  by  the  population  generally.  His  large 
japanned  tobaeco-box  had  the  portrait  of  a  ship  m 
full  sail  tossing  on  a  Inllowy  sea,  and  the  well-worn 
motto  “  Such  H  life  ”  was  inscribed  beneath  it.  The 
whole  depth  of  his  forehead  was  seamed  with  a  deep 
scar,  which  inspired  remet,  though  it  by  no  means 
improved  the  beauty  of  his  countenance.  He  was 
known  to  have  saved  money  before  he  went  to  sea, 
and  was  thought  to  have  received  a  bagful  of  prize- 
money  in  ad£tion  to  a  pension.  He  disappeared 
from  his  cottage  at  times  for  days  together,  and 
even  Mary  lA^der  —  for  whom  he  snowed  the 
greatest  affection  —  could  never  worm  out  of  him 
where  he  had  been  or  the  business  which  had  taken 
him  away.  He  was  an  independent  old  fellow,  al¬ 
ways  paying  for  his  own  liquor,  which  he  took  spar¬ 
ingly  ;  and  it  required  muw  of  John  Welder’s  elo¬ 
quence  before  he  could  peranade  him  to  accept 
Bossiter’s  invitation  to  share  the  mild  festivity  m 
the  best  parior.  When  he  did  so,  Roasiter’s  tact 
soon  put  the  old  man  at  ease,  and  after  a  time  led 
him  to  a  continuatiosi  of  the  narrative  begun  by 
John  Welder. 

“  It  was  a  terrible  day,  —  that  fight  off  Copen¬ 
hagen,”  said  the  (dd  man.  “  I ’d  seen  plenty  of  hot 
work  before,  short  time  as  I ’d  been  in  the  service. 
Master  Sharpe  and  I  woihed  the  same  gun.  —  we 
generally  contrived  to  get  together,  —  and  so  we 
did  on  that  bloody  day.  No  man  engaged  can  see 
much  that  goes  on  around  him,  and  it ’s  as  well  ho 
can’t,  but  there ’s  enough  that  be  remembers  to  his 
dying  day,  —  at  night,  and  when  he ’s  alone.  Well, 
sir,  a  heavy  »ihot  came  crashing  in  at  our  port,  strik¬ 
ing  our  gun  and  carrying  it  fi?om  its  tackles,  —  scat¬ 
tering  about  splinters  as  thick  as  hail.  One  struck 
poor  Master  m  the  breast,  driving  him  half  across 
the  deck,  and  I  thought  he  was  killed  right  out.  I 
was  untouched,  strange  to  say,  though  I  stood 
close  to  him.  I  went  to  him.  “  Phillip,”  he  said, 
the  blood  alnoost  choking  him,  “  my  child;  I  shall 
never  see  her  more  ?  ” 

“  I  could  n’t  speak,  I  could  n’t  a  word,  for  I  knew 
he  spoke  true.” 

“  If  you  live  to  go  home,  my  love  to  her — ”  he 
could  n’t  say  what  he  had  on  his  uiind.  He  made  a 
great  effort  to  get  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  tied 
round  and  seal^  it  was,  and  then  he  gasped  out : 
“Give  this  only  to — ”  old  Phillip  paused, — 
“  well,  tliat ’s  my  secret,  sir,  —  and  then  I  was  struck 
by  something,  shell  or  splinter,  in  the  head  here  and 
saw  no  more  of  him.”  The  old  man  paused  again, 
but  no  one  spoke  until  he  resume^l.  “  When  I  came 
to  I  was  in  hospital  ashore,  I  forget  where,  and  then 
it  was  months,  I  believe,  before  the  doctors  said 
I  was  cured,  but  disabled  from  service.  I ’ve  never 
been  right  in  the  head  since.” 

“  And  the  packet  Master  Sharpe  gave  you  — 
what  was  in  it  V  ”  asked  liossiter,  alter  a  pause. 

“  I  don’t  know  I  I  don’t  know  I  But  I  can 
guess.  We  shall  know  when  I  can  find  the  — 
when  I  can  find  him  into  whose  hands  it  is  to  be 
given.” 

The  old  man  rose  up  and  put  on  lus  hat  as  though 
about  to  go.  “  I ’ve  tried  hanl  to  find  him.  travell^ 
many  miles.  Some  one  said  he  was  dead,  but 
it ’s  not  likely  that  he  could  die.  I  ’ll  find  him  yet, 
adoat  or  itshore  I  ’ll  find  him.” 

It  was  evident  thedd  man  was  not  to  be  detained. 
He  bad  often  become  thus-  excited,  and  from  the 
some  cause,  and  therefore  he  was  allowed  to  go. 
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of  his  delnnon  that  the  Admiral  still  lived,  and 
that  onlj  to  hia  hands  was  he  to  deliver  up  his 
trust 

The  little  packet  was  worth  more  than  its  weight 
in  wld.  Thomas  Sharpe  had  literally  carried  out  nis 
father’s  instructions.  When  he  h^  received  the 
money  for  his  farm  he  had  “put  it  into  dirt,” 
and  buried  it  close  to  his  wife’s  grave  in  Craysford 
Churchyard. 

The  recovery  of  the  money  was  kept  secret  for 
some  time,  and  then  poor  old  Phillip  was  once  more 
deceived  by  being  informed  that  his  great  Admiral 
had  sent  him  a  pound  of  pigtail  and  a  silver  tobacco- 
box,  with  his  lordship’s  con^liments. 

'They  kept  Christmas  Eve  merrily  at  “  The 
'Three  Horseshoes,”  vou  may  be  sure,  Mr.  Rossiter 
being  the  responsible  Amphitryon.  The  manager 
of  the  Cardin  Theatre,  however,  had  to  make  ii^h 
arrangements,  as  Mr.  Rossiter  found  it  impossible  to 
leave  Craysford  owing^to  his  great  success  in 

THE  actor’s  holiday. 


MR.  ARNOLD  AND  MR.  SWINBURNE. 

BT  FKTEB  BATNB. 

Only  the  strongest  men  lay  their  gnmp  directly 
on  the  present,  and  succeed  in  making  it  the  subject 
of  great  pictures  or  of  true  poems ;  and  at  a  time 
when  every  semblance  of  originality  is  eagerly 
sought  afler,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  among  the  in¬ 
tellectual  phenomena  of  the  day,  there  should  be 
comprised  a  school  of  revived  or  imitated  classical 
poetry.  Its  chief  masters  are  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr. 
Arnold.  In  “  Atalanta  in  Calydon,”  and  “  Empedo¬ 
cles  on  Etna,”  to  mention  no  others,  these  gentle¬ 
men  have  given  us  works  of  remarkable  power  and 
interest,  works  which  cannot  fail  to  obtain  a  high 
and  permanent  place  among  the  minor  poetry  of  me 
age. 

“  'The  minor  poetry  ” :  this  may  be  deemed  a  hard 
saying,  and  will  require  a  few  words  of  vindication. 
Even  were  these  poems  altogether  masterly  of 
heir  class,  they  could  not  be  ranked  with  poetry  of 
lie  highest  order,  and  although  meritorious  in  vari- 
ws  ways,  they  are  not  altogether  masterly.  The 
yung  poet  who  has  to  go  to  Greece  fbr  his  themes 
miy  be  the  darling  of  academies,  but  will  not  strike 
tt  great  heart  of  the  world.  Even  the  finest  poems 
of  the  classic  school  produced  in  modem  times  must 
nrk  as  minor  poetry.  Take  “  Hyperion  ”  in  Eng- 
lis.i,  and  “  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  ”  in  German.  The 
p^m  of  Keats  is  incomparably  the  best  produced  in 
England  since  the  time  of  Milton,  with  machinery 
and  dramatis  personce  from  the  Greek  mytholo^. 
Had  it  been  completed  with  the  consummate  skill 
«nd  power  of  the  fragment,  it  would  have  been  a 
irofuund  philosophical  poem,  embodying  in  the 
vmbolism  of  the  ancient  mythology  what  Keats  be- 
hved  to  be  its  genetic  idea,  namely,  “  that  first  in 
bauty  shall  be  first  in  might.”  But  even  the  super- 
laive  genius  of  Keats  could  not  have  imparted 
ge.eral  interest  to  the  illustration  of  this  thesis  from 
Grek  mythology,  two  thousand  years  after  the 
clatical  mythology  has  died  away  from  among 
livitr  influences;  and  the  completed  work  would 
hivtbeen  what  the  fragment  is,  —  the  admiration 
and  vonder  of  scholars,  no  more.  “  Endymion,”  I 
may-cniark  in  passing,  is  not  Greek,  even  as  an 
imit^on.  Its  spirit  is  Oriental ;  it  exhibits  the 
wild,  vandering  fancy  of  an  Arabian  Night  rather 
than  he  severe  splendor  of  the  Hellenic  day ;  nay, 

a-.-- 


to  speak  tmth,  it  has  more  of  pure  Keatsian  revery 
and  sensuous  dream  than  of  either.  The  genius  of 
Keats  was  equal  to  anything ;  nor  did  it  lack  matu¬ 
rity  :  but  it  never  found  scope.  Had  Keats  lived, 
he  would  one  day  have  flung  aside  the  cramping  robe 
of  the  ancients,  bared  his  bosom  to  the  winds  oi 
England,  and  tdien  his  seat  with  the  mightiest  of 
English  poets  amid  the  acclamations  not  only  of  the 
critical  few,  but  of  the  body  of  his  countrymen. 

“  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  ”  is  the  most  popular  of  all 
modem  classical  poems,  and  there  are  few  finer 
poems  in  existence.  Lovely  it  is  in  its  strength 
and  strong  in  its  loveliness ;  radiant  with  the  blended 
light  of  many  beauties;  beauty  of  virtue  and  of 
tmth,  beauty  of  constancy  and  of  gratitude,  beauty 
of  sisterly  and  brotherly  smection,  beauty  of  maiden’s 
trust  and  man’s  princely  generosity,  beauty  of  word 
and  rhythm,  of  imagery,  form,  and  color.  But  to 
what  is  the  whole  of  this  beauty  due  ?  To  the  frank 
modernism  with  which  Goethe  treats  his  theme ;  to 
the  stream  of  light  which  he  sends  back  upon  it 
from  Christian  times;  to  the  soft,  slant  rays  of 
Christian  feeling  which  bathe  the  crags  and  clefts 
and  yawning  chasms  of  that  grim  heathen  tale. 
The  heroine  is  a  Christian  maiden.  The  deep 
liquid  blue  of  a  German  eye  looks  out  from  below 
the  arch  of  her  Grecian  brow.  All  the  worth  of 
the  poem  is  derived  ftom  that  in  it  which  is  Chris¬ 
tian  and  German,  not  what  is  Greek.  It  is  there¬ 
fore,  in  relation  to  what  is  primarily  attempted,  a 
failure,  and  Goethe  appears  to  have  lightly  esteemed 
it.  Goethe  talked  much  of  art,  much  more  than 
was  good  for  his  poetry ;  but  though  constantly,  and 
not  without  grounds,  referred  to  as  an  artist,  he  was 
least  of  all  the  man  to  search  in  distant  times  or 
countries  for  poetic  subjects,  and  to  set  about  han¬ 
dling  them  in  accordance  with  abstract  rules  of  art. 
It  was  his  practice,  instinctive  and  imperative,  to 
pour  the  blood  of  present  and  experienced  emotion 
into  his  works.  His  genius,  in  its  early  and  best 
time,  before  he  had  tamed  himself  down  into  a 
philosopher  and  man  of  science,  was  essentially 
akin  to  that  of  Burns,  —  a  spirit,  “  mptic,  wonder¬ 
ful,”  born  of  the  ether  and  the  lightning  and  the 
dew,  living  in  thrills  and  flame-jets  and  melodious 
pulsings  of  intensest  passion. 

The  passion-songs  of  Goethe  and  the  passion- 
songs  of  Bums  have  a  closer  affinity  with  each  other 
than  any  compositions  I  know  ;  and,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  Burns’s  principles  and  practice  of  art  corre¬ 
sponded  accurately  with  those  of  Goethe.  Both 
sang  as  the  bird  on  the  bough,  when  the  spring 
beam  came  clear  through  the  branches,  and  they 
could  not  help  singing.  But  Goethe’s  habit  of  dis¬ 
coursing  upon  art  has  veiled  the  essential  features 
of  his  genius,  and  has  led,  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  cause,  to  the  emergence  in  the  literary  world 
of  that  ill-starred  hybrid,  half-critic,  hall-poet,  who 
has  the  word  “  art  ”  perpetually  on  his  lip,  and  fan¬ 
cies  that  by  constracting  rules  and  theories,  Greek, 
French,  English,  or  German,  he  can  learn  to  write 
poetry. 

If  the  success  of  Keats  and  of  Goethe  in  this  de- 

Eartment  was  marred  and  dubious,  it  was  hardly  to 
ave  been  expected  that  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr. 
Arnold  would  completely  succeed.  We  have  a 
clarion  melody  in  the  “  Atalanta,”  shrill  indeed,  but 
clear,  high,  and  well  sustained ;  a  swell  of  lyrical 
enthusiasm  and  impetuous  rugged  energy  of  lan¬ 
guage,  a  Irosh  emphasis  and  occasional  felicity  in 
the  use  of  a  few  fine  tones  and  tints  of  natural 
imagery,  and  a  spasmodic  vehemence  and  crude 
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there  is  a  eerioiu  proportion  of  it  which  is  not  true. 
Those  trenchant  observations  about  our  life  being 
inevitably  conditioned  by  our  fathers  and  our  cir¬ 
cumstances  remind  one  of  a  friend  of  college  days ; 
a  fiiend  remembered  not  unkindly  on  the  whole, 
but  with  a  slight  mixture  of  that  contempt  which  is 
bred  of  familiarity,  —  to  wit,  the  time-honored  de¬ 
bate  on  necessity  and  free-will.  Mr.  Arnold,  as 
Mr.  Swinburne  will  be  much  astonished  to  hear, 
does  not  go  far  into  that  ancient  question,  and 
if  these  gentlemen  would  like  to  see  logical  work 
on  the  subject  by  a  master  in  the  dialectic  craft, 
they  may  be  recommended  to  the  “  iron-linked  and 
invulnerable  argument  ”  in  favor  of  man’s  bondage 
to  predetermined  motives  constructed  by  one  Jon¬ 
athan  Edwards.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  ob¬ 
serve  that,  whatever  Mr.  Arnold  or  Mr.  Swinburne 
may  advance  to  the  contrary,  man  does  not  stand  on 
a  level  with  nature’s  common  phenomena.  Wheth¬ 
er  from  nature,  or  from  nature’s  God,  he  unques¬ 
tionably  holds  sovereignty  here  below,  and  is,  as 
Goethe  calls  him,  the  “  small  god  of  earth.”  The 
Libyan  wind?  Why,  he  tames  its  wayward  will, 
and  forces  it  to  sit,  his  obedient  slave,  in  the  corner 
of  his  shoulder-of-mutton  sail.  The  torrent  ?  He 
curbs  its  pride,  lays  it  down  in  the  smooth  mill- 
stream,  and  sets  it,  with  steady,  patient  throbbing, 
to  tom  his  wheel.  And  has  not  the  lightning  stooped 
at  his  beck  from  the  cloud,  and  does  it  not  at 
this  hour  bear  his  messages  under  three  thousand 
miles  of  sea  ?  Would  not  all  the  children  of  nature 
stand  up  and  tell  Mr.  Arnold  that  he  mocks  them, 
and  that  the  terrible  man-child  is  their  conqueror 
and  king  ?  Over  the  individual,  indeed,  nature  has 
power,  and  at  moments,  like  a  maniac  when  his 
keeper’s  eye  Ls  turned  aside,  the  force  which  man 
has  tamed  and  quelled  springs  upon  him  with  glare 
and  yell,  to  cast  him  down  and  rend  him.  But 
against  man  united,  against  the  ordered  array 
of  human  kind,  against  the  ever-advancing,  far- 
stretching  line  of  the  great  exercUus  of  the  race,  na¬ 
ture’s  rude  host,  —  winds,  lightnings,  pestilences, 
storms,  —  what  are  they  ?  Chaff  before  the  blast. 

Mr.  Arnold,  however,  will  not  consider  this  long 
battle  and  gradual  victory.  Man,  he  insists  upon 
it,  will  not  “  fight  as  best  he  can,  and  win  what ’s 
won  by  strife.”  The  bewildered  mortal  seeks  an 
easier  way  to  cheat  his  pains.  He  peoples  the  air 
with  gods,  —  crael  gods,  who  embitter  human  life, 
kind  gods,  who  smile  on  human  endeavor, — rand 
tries  to  find  an  opiate  for  his  indolent  wretchedness 
in  paying  homage  to  these.  Such  conduct  is  quite 
nonsensical.  Granting  even  that  the  world  may  be 
filled  with  gods  whom  we  cannot  see,  they  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  impotent,  argues  Mr.  Arnold,  either  to 
mend  or  mar  our  state. 

“  All  Uiiogs  the  world  which  fill 
Of  but  one  stuff  are  spun, 

That  we  who  rail  are  stiii, 

With  what  we  rail  at  one  ; 

One  with  the  o’er-labored  power  that  through  the  breadth  and  length 
“Of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea. 

In  men,  and  piants,  and  stones, 

Hath  toil  perpetually. 

And  struggles,  pants,  and  moans ) 

Vain  would  do  all  things  well,  but  sometimes  fails  in  stRngtb. 

“  And  patiently  exact 
This  nnirersal  Ood, 

Alike  to  any  act 
Proceeds  at  any  nod. 

And  quieUy  declaims  the  cursings  of  himself. 

“  This  is  not  what  man  hates. 

Yet  he  can  curM  but  Shis. 

Harsh  gods  and  hostile  Fates 
Are  dreams  !  this  only  is  t 
Is  everywhere  |  sustains  the  wise,  the  foolish  elf.” 


This  is  a  lucid  enough  statement  of  the  pantheis¬ 

tic  view  of  things,  and  what  makes  it  curiously  in¬ 
teresting  is  that  it  really  appears  to  be  Mr.  Arnold’s 
belief,  not  only  in  poetry,  but  in  prose ;  not  only 
for  literature,  but  for  life.  It  cannot,  of  course,  in 
itself  be  new  to  any  educated  man,  unless  it  be  to 
Mr.  Swinburne ;  and  as  Mr.  Arnold  does  not  sup¬ 
port  it  by  arguments  which  have  even  a  semblance 
of  newness,  it  would  be  pedantry  to  enter  upon  a 
formal  statement  of  the  proof  that  personality,  not 
indifference,  is  the  central  principle  of  the  universe, 
personality  of  physical  power,  personality  of  moral 
will,  personality  in  God,  the  Spirit  of  the  universe, 
personali^  in  man,  the  spirit  that  represents  God 
here.  After  all,  the  matter  is  hardly  one  for  argu¬ 
ment  ;  if  a  man  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  ordinance 
of  moral  law  in  this  universe,  an  ordinance  written 
with  the  precision  of  an  individual  lawgiver  on 
the  tablets  of  the  human  heart,  he  is  not  Uely  to 
have  it  revealed  to  him  by  formal  statement  of  evi-  • 
dence.  Something  on  the  point,  however,  will 
come  in  our  way  as  we  proceed. 

Mr.  Arnold  buttresses  his  declaration  of  panthe¬ 
ism  with  replies  to  several  of  those  arguments  ad¬ 
duced  by  men  in  defence  of  a  belief  in  God  and  in 
immortality.  As  Mr.  Swinburne  says,  he  “  rebukes 
and  confutes  the  feeble  follies  of  inventive  hope,  the 
futile  forgeries  of  inventive  comfort.”  Looking 
upon  the  great  world,  reflecting  how  little  he  can 
know  of  it  in  his  brief  span  of  earthly  existence, 
man  thinks  of  a  Being  to  whom  nature  is  all  known, 
and  of  an  enduring  life  in  which  he  shall  expatiate  in 
ever  new  fields  of  knowledge.  Again,  he  feels  that 
his  capacity  for  happiness  has  been  here  unsatisfied, 
and  he  conceives  the  hope  of  blessedness  in  a  celet- 
tial  dwelling.  Dreams,  mere  dreams!  says  Mr. 
Arnold  and  screams  Mr.  Swinburne.  Our  knowl¬ 
edge,  poor  blinking  lantern  which  has  been  of  some 
use  to  us  in  picking  our  way  through  the  thick  fogs 
of  this  world,  will  be  flung  contemptuously  into  the 
grave  b^  death,  and  extinguished  forever.  As  for 
eternal  joy,  — 

“FooU!  that  (o often  here 

Happineei  mocked  our  pra/er, 

I  think  might  make  na  tear 
A  like  event  elsewhere  !  ” 

“  The  mightv  hopes  which  make  us  men,”  there¬ 
fore,  are  deluding  phantoms,  and  if  our  human  na¬ 
ture  whispers  to  us  of  such  things,  she  must,  like  a 
lying  spirit,  be  smitten  on  the  mouth. 

By  all  means,  I  answer,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
she  be  convicted  of  falsehood.  But  if  she  has  been 
faithful  in  little,  it  seems  fair  and  brave  to  trust  her 
in  much ;  and  if  she  has  spoken  the  truth  for  time, 
it  is  not  extravagant  to  pay  attention  to  her  whis¬ 
perings  on  the  subiect  of  eternity.  How  stands 
the  fact  ? 

Born  into  the  world  in  ignorance,  man  is  im- 
pielled  by  an  imperious  instinct  to  know.  “  Seek,” 
whispers  a  voice  in  his  soul,  “  and  thou  shalt  find.” 
He  seeks,  he  observes,  he  inquires.  He  ascends  the 
mountain  of  knowledge,  —  rugged,  precipitous;  he 
climbs  with  difiSculty  from  crag  to  crag;  on  the 
topmost  peak,  in  the  clear  evening  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  life,  he  beholds,  not  sterile  boundaries  of  a 
universe  explored,  but  an  ocean  of  knowledge  yet 
to  be  traversed,  a  Pacific  of  truth  stretchii^  on  and 
on  into  the  deeps  of  eternity.  The  fascination  of 
that  placid  splendor  is  as  great  upon  him  as  when 
he  first  aspired  to  know.  He  yearns  to  bemn  a 
new  voyage.  He  looks  into  the  eyes  of  his  fmlows 
with  a  “dumb  surmise”  of  endless  progress  and  ^ 
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ing  of  mystery  will,  in  any  event,  remain.  In  con¬ 
sidering  the  lot  of  the  individual,  or  even  of  the 
nation,  there  is  difficulty,  terrible  difficulty.  Again 
and  again  will  the  soul,  in  the  impassione<l  agony 
of  sympathetic  pain,  cry  out,  —  Why  slept  the 
lightnings  when  that  solitary  child  was  tortured; 
when  that  kind,  heroic,  beautiful  woman  died  in 
agony  of  fire ;  when  that  brave  tribe  was  sold  into 
s&very  ?  But  the  purpose  of  God  is  very  wonder¬ 
ful  and  very  deep ;  and  may  it  not  be  that  in  these 
very  throbs  of  sympathetic  anguish,  urging  us  to 
destroy  cruelty  and  wrong  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  impelling  generation  after  generation  to  strive 
more  ardently  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
done  to  make  such  horrors  impossible,  we  have  the 
proof  that  the  individual  sufferers  have  not  endured 
in  vain,  and  the  e.xplanation  of  the  possibility  of 
such  occurrences  taking  place  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  moral  law  and  of  infinite  beneficence  ? 

In  the  poem  entitled  “  Obermann  Once  More,” 
Mr.  Arnold  attains  a  loftier  altitude  of  poetry  than 
in  the  “  Empedocles.”  There  is  more  in  it  of  prac¬ 
tical  grappling  with  the  present,  more  of  the  speech 
of  living  man  to  living  man,  than  in  the  arid  and 
unblossoming  generalities  of  the  Sicilian  Ecclesiastes. 
In  verses  imbued  with  heartffelt  sincerity  of  mean¬ 
ing,  and  moving  on  in  majestic  roll  of  grave  and 
earnest  music,  Mr.  Arnold  presents  us  with  a  philo¬ 
sophical  summing  up  of  Christian  civilization,  de¬ 
cides  as  to  its  value  and  validity  in  our  day,  and 
looks  in  the  face  the  perilous  and  testing  question 
of  what  is  now  to  be  hoped  for  and  to  be  done. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  —  thus  he  proceeds,  — 
the  world  was  in  much  such  a  state  as  at  present. 
Its  head  was  clear,  its  activity  unpausing,  its  attire 
splendid,  its  fare  sumptuous ;  but  it  did  not  thrive, 
and  that  because  its  “heart  was  stone.”  Mr. 
Arnold’s  picture  of  Roman  civilization,  in  its  hour 
of  perfect  triumph  and  of  utter  failure,  is  masterly : 

“  On  Uut  bard  Pairan  world  disgoit 
And  secret  loathing  fell. 

Deep  weariness  and  sated  lost 
aijule  human  life  a  hell. 

“  In  his  cool  hall,  with  haggard  eyes, 

The  Roman  noble  lay ; 

He  drove  abroad,  in  furious  guise. 

Along  the  Appian  way; 

“  He  made  a  feast,  drank  fierce  and  fast. 

And  crowneil  his  hair  with  fiowers,  — 

No  easier  nor  no  quicker  passed 
The  impracticable  hours.” 

But  morning  broke  from  the  East.  The  star  of 
Bethlehem  rose.  The  West  heard  the  doctrine  of 
the  Child  and  the  Crucifietl.  She  flung  crown  and 
sword  away,  imperial  puqile  and  luxurious  pomp ; 
she  rushed  into  the  wilderness.  Her  heart  melteil ; 
i  she  wept;  but  on  her  tears  was  the  light  of  day- 
spring :  — 

“  Tears  washed  the  trouble  firom  her  face  ! 

She  changed  into  a  child. 

’Hid  weeds  and  wrecks  she  stood,  —  a  place 
Of  ruin,  —  but  she  smiled !  ” 

A  wave  of  love  streamed  out  upon  the  world  “  from 
I  Christ’s  then  open  grave.”  For  centuries  its  force 
continued  unspent :  — 

“  Ay,  ages  long,  endures  his  span 
Of  lifc,  H  is  tma  received. 

That  gracious  Child,  that  thorn-crowned  Han, 

He  lived  while  we  believed.” 

But  we  no  longer  believe,  and,  in  consequence  — 

“  Now  he  is  dead.  Tar  henoe  he  lies 
In  the  hsm  Syrian  town. 

And  on  his  grave,  with  shining  eyes. 

The  Syrian  stars  look  down.” 


'There  is  but  one  word  that  now  reaches  us  from  the 
silent,  sacred  East :  — 

“  From  David’s  lips  this  word  did  roll, 

’T  Is  true  and  living  yet  j 
No  man  can  save  kis  brotktr't  tout. 

Nor  fay  kis  brotker's  debt.” 

Man  must  henceforward  stand  “  alone,  self-poised.” 
Christianity  has  played  its  part  in  world-history. 
The  Catholicism  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  swept 
away,  and  Protestantism  has  failed  to  take  its 
place : — 

**  The  pastf  lit  mask  of  union  on, 

Had  failed  to  lire  and  thrire  ) 

The  past,  its  mask  of  union  gone, 

Say,  is  it  more  allre  f 

Your  creeds  are  dead,  your  rltea  are  dead, 

Tour  social  order  too  ; 

Where  tarries  he,  the  power  who  said. 

Se$i  i  make  all  tkmge  new  / 

*  The  milliona  suffer  still,  and  griere  $ 

And  what  can  helpers  heal 
With  old-world  cures  men  half  bellere 
For  woes  they  wholly  feel?’* 

AVhat  hope,  then?  Much,  replies  Mr.  Arnold. 
The  sun  is  risen:  — 

“He  melu  the  icebergs  of  the  put, 

A  green  new  earth  appears. 

Millions,  whose  lives  in  ice  lay  fut, 

Have  thoughts,  and  smiles,  and  tears. 

“  The  world’s  great  order  dawns  in  sheen. 

Alter  long  darkness  rude, 

Divinelier  imaged,  clearer  seen. 

With  happier  seal  pursued.” 

How?  we  impatiently  ask.  What  is  this  new 
order  ?  What  is  to  be  hoped  for,  what  to  be  done? 
Here  is  the  answer  : — 

^  What  still  of  strength  Is  left,  employ, 

That  end  to  help  men  gain : 

One  mighty  wave  o  f  thought  and  joy 
lifting  mankind  amatn.’* 

And  then  the  oracle  is  dumb.  Fain  would  one  ask 
by  what  terrestrial  impulse,  or  celestial  attraction, 
this  “  mighty  wave  ”  is  to  arise.  With  the  heavens 
Mr.  Arnold  has  abjured  communion.  'There  is  for 
him  no  God  but  that  blind  impartial  force  which 
lives  in  stones  and  trees  and  oceans.  Nor  can 
earth  lend  him  assistance,  for  the  great  enthusiasms 
which  have  arisen  among  men  m  the  past  were 
delusions,  and  the  secret  of  those  delusions,  the 
trick  of  the  old  religious  mystery,  has  been  dis¬ 
covered.  What  sun  has  risen  ?  None.  'The  light 
of  joy  that  is  henceforward  to  flash  and  gleam 
through  the  universe,  gilding  its  waves  and  painting 
its  rainbows,  is  to  emanate  from  no  God. 

Mr.  Arnold  would,  he  tells  us,  have  been  a 
Christian  if  he  had  arrived  in  the  world  a  few  ages 
sooner.  While  Christianity  was  credible,  he  would 
so  gladly  have  believed  it. 

”  0,  had  I  lived  Id  that  great  day, 

How  had  its  glory  new 
Filled  earth  and  heaven,  and  caught  away 
My  ravished  spirit  too  ! 

“  No  cloistcr-fioor  of  humid  stone 
Had  been  too  cold  for  me  { 

For  me  no  £utem  desert  loo* 

Had  been  too  far  to  flee. 

“  No  thoughts  that  to  the  world  belong 
Had  stood  against  the  wave 
Of  love  which  set  so  deep  and  strong 
From  Christ’s  then  0|ien  grave.  . 

“  No  lonely  life  had  pused  too  slow 
When  I  ooukl  hourly  see 
That  wan  nailed  Form,  with  head  drooiied  low. 

Upon  the  bitter  tree.” 

That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Arnold  pronounces  it  to  be  a 
desirable  and  blessed  thing  to  be  well  deceived,  — 
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to  be  lapped  in  iweet  delunon.  I  think  it  is  manlier 
to  bold  with  Paul  that,  if  Christianity  is  a  dream, 
the  very  sweetness  of  its  illusions,  the  very  glory  of 
its  dazzling  imagery  and  tran4)orting  promises, 
render  those  deceived  by  it  the  more  miserable. 
Madness,  be  its  visions  gay  or  gloomy,  is  immedi- 
cably  sad.  To  be  in  his  right  mind  is  best  for  a 
man ;  and  the  rightness  of  the  mind  is  belief  in 
truth,  however  harsh.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to 
question  the  correctness,  though  I  do  not  in  the 
least  question  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  theory, 
as  to  what  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  lived  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  May  it  not  be 
doubted  whether  he  would  have  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  struggling  sect  whose  reputation  was  so  ambig¬ 
uous,  and  which  was  so  lately  recruited  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  sinners  and  publicans,  Mag- 
dalens  and  slaves  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  whole,  more 
probable  that  his  sensibilities  would  have  been  too 
dainty  for  such  companionship,  and  that  he  would 
have  been  found  cultivating  sweetness  and  light  in 
some  refined  Gnostic  coterie  ? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Arnold  has  less  reason  for 
rejecting  Christianity  now  than  he  would  have  had 
at  any  period  since  John  the  Baptist  sent  his  dis¬ 
ciples  to  the  Master.  The  early  Christians  were 
nearer  to  the  time  when  Christ  hung  upon  the  cross 
than  we  are,  but  they  had  not  such  means  at  their 
command  as  we  possess  of  forming  a  clear  and 
articulate  idea  of  the  evidence  for  that  and  the  ac¬ 
companying  occurrences.  Those  who,  centuries 
long,  had  assailed  Christianity  with  the  weapons  of 
historical  criticism  have  as  good  as  thrown  down 
their  tools,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  abstract  asser¬ 
tion  that  miracle  is  impossible.  They  will  not  admit 
that  Christianity  has  been  proved  Divine  ;  but  the 
problem  of  disproving  its  historical  evidence,  with¬ 
out  invalidating  all  proof  of  occurrences  long  since 
past,  has  baffled  them ;  and  in  irritated  perplexity, 
remarking  with  a  continental  writer  that  it  would 
be  interesting,  were  it  possible,  to  discover  the  germ 
of  the  Christian  fable,  they  pass  on. 

But  Christianity  has  lost  its  power.  It  is  not  be¬ 
lieved.  Practically  it  is  extinct.  Is  this,  I  ask  in 
calmness  and  sobriety,  true  ?  To  me,  looking  at 
the  question  as  boldly,  broadly,  and  soberly  as  I 
can,  it  appears  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  for 
Christianity  more  promising  now  than  it  has  ever 
been.  Christianity  was  never  so  wise  and  pure, — 
never  did  Christian  zeal  burn  with  so  clear  and 
ardent  a  flame,  —  as  at  this  hour.  Monastic  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  very  narrow  and  very  sickly.  Latin 
Christianity,  though  one  of  the  most  glorious  things 
ever  beheld  on  this  earth,  was  cramped  with  super¬ 
stition.  Protestant  Christianity,  as  organized  at  the 
Reformation,  was  grievously,  inexpressibly  injured 
by  the  worldliness  of  its  patrons,  by  the  secularity 
of  its  arrangements,  by  the  rigidity  of  its  forms,  by 
the  scorching  intellectualism  of  its  spirit,  by  the 
paralyzing  influence  of  its  great  sin  in  gnashing  its 
teeth  with  furious  hatred  against  those  who,  a  few 
years  before,  had  been  companied  with  as  fellow- 
Christians.  The  Christianity  which  is  vital  at  this 
hour,  the  Christianity  which  more  or  less  inspires 
devout  and  intelligent  souls  in  all  Churches,  and  in 
all  civilized  nations,  is  a  gentler,  purer,  more  beau¬ 
tiful  spirit  of  moral  life  than  ever  in  thb  world 
breathed  in  an  equal  number  of  human  bosoms. 
Only  in  these  latter  days,  —  nor  is  the  fact  wonder¬ 
ful,  for  the  truth  in  its  simplicity  is  always  the 
highest  and  the  last  attainment  of  man,  —  have  we 
really  learned  that  toleration,  mercy,  brotherly 


kindness,  are  of  the  essence  of  Christianity.  True, 
there  is  much  doubt  abroad.  But  does  the  thought¬ 
ful  mind  see  no  meaning,  no  preciousness,  no 
blessed  influence,  educating,  humanizing,  refining, 
in  doubt  ?  Is  not  doubt  the  hand,  trembling  yet 
careful,  that  turns  the  telescope  of  earnest  inquiry 
upon  the  heavens  of  truth  ?  Is  not  doubt  the 
revealer  of  difliculty,  and  does  it  not  thus  minister 
to  the  most  delicate  sympathy  of  intellect  and  of 
heart  ?  Is  it  not  doubt  that  casts  those  side-lights 
upon  dogma,  and  suggests  those  reserves  and  quali¬ 
fications,  which  must  characterize  every  statement 
or  solution  of  a  complicated  question  that  is  deli¬ 
cately  and  finely  true*?  Doubt  is  the  element  of 
all  the  most  sincere  and  exquisite  acrion  of  mind, 
the  mother  of  intellectual  modesty,  and  manly  dif¬ 
fidence,  and  gracious  forbearance.  In  an  age  (ff  ma¬ 
ture  learning  and  varie<l  speculation  like  ours,  it  is 
no  paradox  to  say  that  he  who  has  first  doubted 
and  then  believes,  believes  best ;  and  scasce  a  para¬ 
dox  to  affirm  that  he  who  has  never  doubted  has 
never  believed.  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  there 
is  a  habit  of  affected  and  feeble  dubitation,  which 
is  the  mere  wasting  of  the  intellectual  fibre  and 
the  fainting  of  heart  and  soul ;  but  profoundly  true 
is  it  that  honest,  brave,  onward-looking  doubt  is 
the  ally  of  faith  and  hope,  and  the  handmaid  of 
love. 

Mr.  Arnold  thinks  of  Christianity  only  as  a  sys¬ 
tem,  feudal  or  modern.  Papal  or  Protestant.  But 
what  if  it  is  more  tban  a  system  ?  What  if,  when 
the  inadequacy  of  all  systems  to  contain  its  ethe- 
reed  spirit  had  been  demonstrated,  and  the  niasmve 
ecclesiasticisms  of  the  past,  like  icebergs  stranded 
in  a  southern  clime,  were  inevitably  melting  away, 
its  genuine,  inborn  potency  should  be  then  Jirst 
fully  exhibited  ?  What  if  the  race  has  been  gradual¬ 
ly,  through  all  these  ages,  preparing  itself  to  know 
and  appreciate  Christianity  —  the  chambers  of  the 
human  spirit  enlarging  themselves  to  receive  the 
heavenly  visitant  and  her  august  retinue  of  truths 
and  ideas  V  Only  in  these  last  days,  when  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  material  civilization  has  drawn  na¬ 
tions  towards  each  other  by  the  ties  of  commercial 
association,  has  it  been  surmised  by  practical  men 
—  by  at  least  here  .and  there  a  practical  man  — 
that  the  morality  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
which,  during  eighteen  centuries  of  the  clangor  and 
torment  of  war,  all  Governments  and  all  Churches 
have  assumed  to  be,  on  the  platform  of  national  life, 
impracticable,  admits  of  being  realized,  and  that 
literally  the  soundest  national  policy,  the  policy 
producing  most  of  benefit  for  all,  is  that  each  nation 
should  seek  to  promote  its  neighbor’s  welffire,  and 
to  communicate,  instead  of  monopolizing,  the  bounty 
of  Providence.  What  a  revolution  were  that,  worth 
another  thousand  years  of  waiting  and  working, 
which  should  see  nations  changed  from  fighting  na¬ 
tions  into  co-operating  nations! 

Mr.  Arnold  returns,  or  thinks  that  he  returns,  to 
David.  No  man  can  bear  bis  brother’s  sin  or  pay 
his  brother’s  debt.”  Hard  and  cold  negation,  false 
and  haggard  and  dead  I  Man  is  man  in  that  he 
bears  his  brother's  sin  ami  pays  his  brother’s  debt. 
All  the  glory  of  human  tenderness,  of  human 
trust,  of  human  fellowship,  the  deepest  music  of  chiv¬ 
alry,  the  loveliest  devotion  of  friendship,  all  that 
is  most  sacred  and  thrilling  and  beautiful  in  human ' 
story,  is  destroyed  by  this  attitude  of  rocky  isolation 
and  iron  pride.  Man  to  rise  must  accept  help  from 
the  meanest  of  his  fellows,  and  the  deepest  think¬ 
ers  of  the  time  —  Goethe  for  one  of  them  —  would 
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whole,  —  the  intellectual  poetry  of  Tennyson  has  the 
everlasting  and  incomparable  superiority. 

Mr.  Swinburne  screams  out  his  exultation  and 
scorn  over  those  beni(i;hted  persons  who  continue  to 
believe  in  Christ  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  are 
in  his  eyes  alike  Philistines,  —  “  noisome,”  Philis¬ 
tines,  says  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  is  refined  in  the 
choice  of  his  words,  and  has  quite  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman.  The  dreary  fun,  hackneyed  and  out¬ 
worn  in  Germany  before  the  century  commenced, 
of  calling  people  Philistines,  and  saying  they  were 
bom  in  Ascalon  or  Gath,  cannot  do  much  harm  to 
any  one.  Mr.  Swinburne  and  a  few  others  appear 
to  be  attempting  to  revive  in  England  the  extinct 
French  sect  of  philosophes.  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
been  successful  enough  in  catching  the  trick  of  their 
blasphemy ;  but  they  used  to  relieve  their  blasphe¬ 
my  with  wit,  and  Mr.  Swinburne's  rudeness  is  not  a 
happy  substitute.  He  and  his  philosophes  —  under¬ 
graduates,  probably,  in  large  proportion  —  may 
have  a  pleasant  enough  time  of  it  while  the  revel 
can  be  kept  up.  There  is  a  witchery  in  new  opin¬ 
ions,  and  many  a  young  simpleton  may  lap  himself 
in  sweet  unconsciousness  that  he  is  a  blockhead  by 
taking  airs  of  enlightenment,  sporting  the  cast-off 
tinsel  of  French  infidels,  and  laughing  at  Philistines. 
But  the  author  of  “  Atalanta  in  Calydon,”  whose 
genius,  though  limited  in  range,  is  real  and  splendid, 
and  whose  genial  exaggeration  in  praising  friends 
whom  he  ought  easily  regard  as  rivab  attests  a 
warmth  of  heart,  to  which  one  would  pardon  much, 
is  fit  for  other  work  than  splitting  the  ears  of  such 

eitiful  groundlings.  It  is  time  for  him  to  lay  aside 
is  fopperies,  and,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says,  “  be  a  man.” 


OLD-FASHIONED  CHILDREN. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  of  all  psychological 
problems  is  the  difficulty  that  grown-up  people” 
feel  in  understanding  children.  They  have  all 
been  children,  and  one  would  think  they  would  all 
retain  some  faint  recollection  of  the  Ideas  of  child¬ 
hood  sufficient  to  make  them  fair,  or  tolerant,  or 
kindly,  or  at  the  least  intelligent,  in  dealing  with 
their  babes.  Thev  do  not,  though.  We  ask  any 
truth-speaking  father  of  a  family,  that  is,  of  more 
than  one  child,  who  may  happen  to  read  these  lines, 
whether  he  ever  finds  his  own*  experience  any  help 
in  understanding  his  children  under  ten,  whether 
he  is  not  compelled  to  rely  on  observation  alone, 
whether  there  is  not  a  hiatus  for  which  he  cannot 
account  between  his  own  recollections  and  his  true 
childhood  ?  He  can  remember  events,  or  rather  he 
can  remember  particular  incidents,  as  far  back  as 
four  years  old,  or,  in  very  rare  and  exceptional  cases, 
three  years  old;  but  ne  cannot  remember  at  all 
what  he  was  mentally  like,  what  his  governing 
ideas  were,  what  were  his  ruling  aspirations.  Be¬ 
yond  the  age  of  ten  or  thereabouts,  —  the  actual 
time  fluctuating  with  every  individual,  —  he  can 
remember,  and  the  remembrance  helps  him  to 
judge  his  son  or  to  comprehend  his  daughter,  but 
before  that  time  memory  Is  of  no  use  to  him.  He 
has  to  judge  children,  like  animals,  by  acute  obser¬ 
vation, —  the  reason  why  there  is  such  Immense  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  results  of  observation  upon  children. 
It  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  two  people  to  give  the 
same  judgment  either  on  children  in  the  abstract, 
or  any  particular  description  of  children,  or  any  in¬ 
dividual  child,  and  quiet  people  have  not  yet  set¬ 
tled  the  grand  proposition  whether  children  arc  bad 
or  good,  given  to  evil  which  requires  repression,  or 
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given  to  good  which  demands  development  If 
they  remembered  anything  consecutively  concern¬ 
ing  their  own  childhood  they  would  know,  but  they 
do  not  remember,  or  rather,  to  state  the  truth  as 
far  as  we  know  it,  they  do  not  remember  until  they 
are  old,  —  one  reason  of  the  singular  authority  the 
very  old  exercise  over  the  little  ones.  They  are 
further  removed  from  them  in  Ideas,  habits,  and 
bearing  than  the  young  father  and  mother,  but 
th^  understand  and  rule  them  better  for  all  that 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks,  remarks 
which  will  seem  to  many  people  to  be  uttered  as 
completely  in  vacuo  as  the  first  paragraph  in  a  Times 
leader,  by  Mr.  Macdonald’s  effort  to  describe  mi¬ 
nutely  an  old-fashioned  child.  We  dare  say  he  thinks 
his  new  novel,  “  Guild  Court”  is  about  something  else, 
and  that  reviewers  ought  to  discuss  his  account  of 
love  and  lovers ;  how  Thomas,  defaulting  clerk,  was 
redeemed  by  his  love  for  Lucy  —  kissable  person  of 
good  instincts  —  and  all  that,  but  the  real  object 
upon  which  he  has  spent  his  genius,  —  and  it  is 
genius,  and  how  the  deuce  he  conceals  it  from  a 
Dissenting  congregation  we  cannot  imagine! — is 
the  portraiture  of  two  children,  Mattie  Kitely,  an 
“  old-fashioned  ”  child,  as  nurses  with  brains  would 
say ;  and  Poppie  Nobody,  a  child  of  the  streets,  with 
nothing  in  her  but  nature,  left  as  untrimmed  as  her 
curls,  which  on  one  celebrated  occasion,  —  Mr. 
Macdonald  Is  an  atrocious  realist,  whom  every 
woman  ought  to  scold,  —  took  two  hours  in  clean¬ 
ing.  With  Poppie  we  have  veir  little  to  do.  People 
who  really  know  the  street  life.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
for  example,  might  find  fault  with  her,  but  to  us  her 
portrait  appears  as  nearly  perfect  as  anything  we 
arc  at  all  likely  to  see,  —  a  genuine  Murillo,  with  a 
ibesli  glaze.  But  Mattie  is  not  so  perfect,  by  any 
means.  We  suppose  Mr.  Macdonald  sketched  her 
from  some  child  whom  he  knew  very  well,  else  why 
did  he  introduce  her;  but  as  a  type-child  of  the 
kind  she  seems  to  us  defective,  wanting  in  reality  and 
truth.  She  Is  to  be,  as  we  understand  her,  an  “  old- 
fashioned  child,”  and  so  she  Is  in  a  way,  and  a  very 
charming  little  priggish  pet  besides,  for  whom  fathers 
may  well  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Macdonald,  —  mothers 
will  prick  him  with  their  breast-pins,  —  but  some¬ 
how  she  is  not  of  the  real  sort.  The  ori^nal  may 
have  been  like  her,  but  then  she  was  an  original,  an 
exceptional  person,  differing  altogether  from  the 
regular  genus.  The  true  old-fashioned  child,  is 
before  all  things  not  an  actress,  and  Mattie  Is, 
whether  Mr.  Macdonald  knows  it  or  not,  an  actress. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  a  small  bookseller  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  Strand,  with  a  big  head  and  a  pale 
face,  and  a  habit  of  thinking,  and  a  tendency  to  un¬ 
pleasant  revery  about  a  Being  whom  she  calls  Syne, 
and  who,  besides  persecuting  her  at  times,  explains 
most  things  she  does  not  like. 

All  that  is  very  well,  particularly  if  we  allow 
that  Mattie,  though  located  in  liondon,  is  essentially 
a  Highland  child,  taught  from  the  breast  to  believe 
all  manner  of  dreams,  and  accustomed  to  treat  the 
Devil  as  an  impertinent  and  wicked,  but  yet  familiar 
friend.  He  is  in  the  loch  according  to  Highlanders, 
children  being  liable  to  go  too  near;  and  behind 
the  fern  on  the  mountain,  children  being  apt  to 
wander  upwards,  —  vide  Geoff’ry  Hamlyn’s  Aus¬ 
tralian  experiences  passim,  —  and  under  the  rye- 
stacks,  which  are  just  light  enough  for  children  to 
disturb  them  in  an  inconvenient  lightsomeness  of 
heart.  So  far  Mattie  is  well,  but  she  poees.  She 
does  Princess,  and  is  called  Princess  with  her  own 
full  consent,  while  the  true  old-fashioned  child  would 
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fume  under  the  title  m  marking  something  in  her 
different  from  other  people,  like  any  lees  flattering 
nickname.  That  kind  of  child  does  not  act,  but  is 
infinitely  real,  striving  through  her  association  with 
her  elders,  always  or  almoet  always  the  root  of  old- 
fashioned  ness,  to  be,  and  not  to  seem  to  be,  “a 
grown-up  person.”  All  children,  it  is  true,  act  a 
uttle,  just  as  dogs  and  pet  birds  act  a  little.  When 
Mattie,  jealous  of  a  friend  who  has  been  taken  up 
by  a  great  protector  and  favorite  of  hers,  goes  away 
bridling,  we  will  catch  the  genuine  expression  of 
childlike  feeling.  So  does  the  big  retriever  bridle 
under  the  same  provocation,  and  so  does  the  cocka¬ 
too,  or  better  still  as  an  illustration,  the  only  bird 
which  really  seems  human,  —  the  raven,  —  but 
neither  retriever,  nor  cockatoo,  nor  raven  poses  for 
more  than  a  minute,  and  Mattie  does  pose,  habit¬ 
ually,  and  at  all  times.  Old-fashioned  children 
think  as  she  does,  and  get  big  heads,  and  grow  pale, 
and  recover  in  the  country,  where  the  chickens,  and 
the  cows,  and  the  grass  make  them'  natural  i^in ; 
but  they  do  not  play  parts,  and  Mattie  is  always 
unconsciously  playing  a  part,  —  that  of  a  grown-up 
person.  She  calls  her  father,  for  example,  always 
“  Mr.  Kitely,”  which  is  acting,  while  the  true  child¬ 
ish  instinct  of  that  kind  of  being  would  be  to  call 
him  by  his  Christian  name,  a&  a  half-comic  assertion 
of  equality  with  “  grown-ups.”  “  Susan,”  says  a 
child  of  the  kind,  in  one  of  Punch’s  best  recent 
sketches,  to  the  housemaid,  “  I  rang.  Please  take 
mamma  away ;  she  is  very  cross  and  disagreeable  ” ; 
and  we  all  know  that  is  natural,  but  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donald’s  Mattie  would  have  said,  “  Please  take  me 
away ;  1  am  getting  impertinent,”  —  which  is  good 
fhn,  too,  but  not  of  the  sort  that  occurs  to  children. 
Mattie  has  a  great  friend,  a  cobbler,  and  as  people 
cannot,  she  says,  have  two  fathers,  she  calls  him 
“  Mother,”  a  touch  of  the  most  pathetic  comedy, 
but  not  r^,  nevertheless.  True  Mattie  would  have 
called  her  cobbling  friend  little  father,  or  big  father, 
or  out-o’-doors  fa^er,  or  ai^  other  sort  oi  father, 
rather  than  have  lost  sight  of  the  reality  of  things. 

For  the  true  secret  of  old-fashionedness  in  chil¬ 
dren,  if  we  understand  it  at  all,  —  and  Mr.  Macdon¬ 
ald  is  quite  as  likely  to  understand  it  as  we  are,  —  is 
premature  realism,  an  over  early  desire  to  see  and 
to  speak  of  things  exactly  as  they  are,  and  not  to 
yield  to  “  childishness.”  Other  children  accept 
what  comes ;  they  are  always  reflecting  on  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  its  coming.  Such  children,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  a  trick  of  “  talking  like  grown-up 
people”  which  strikes  everybody.  It  is  set  down 
very  naturally  to  imitation,  but  it  is  not,  we  suspect, 
imitation,  but  a  desperate  effort  to  express  an  idea 
as  correctly  as  grown-up  people  do,  to  use  words 
which,  as  such  children  see,  arc  instantly  understood, 
instead  of  the  words  which  come  first.  They  think 
it  accurate  to  talk  like  that,  to  plead  for  sweetmeats 
in  long  words,  and  to  give  orders  with  the  precise 
sententiousness  of  their  elders.  In  so  doing  they 
are  striving  to  be,  not  acting,  not  consistently  play¬ 
ing  a  piart,  as  Mattie  clearly  is  in  acting  for  weeks 
the  head  of  the  house.  So  far  from  losing  in  after 
life  their  peculiarities,  as  they  would  do  if  tney  were 
acting,  they  are  usually  more  true  at  this  time  to 
their  real  nature  than  in  after  life  they  will  be. 
Ghiethe,  perhaps  among  all  great  men  the  one  of 
whom  other  men  know  most,  was  as  a  child  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  reflective,  given  to  odd  utterances,  gravely 
considerate  as  to  '^at  he  would  and  would  not  do, 
liked  and  did  not  like.  As  a  young  man  he  was  ut¬ 
terly  different,  —  an  impressionable,  natural,  pleas¬ 


ure-seeking  man ;  but  the  child-nature  came  back  on 
him  with  age,  and  Goethe  at  sixty-five  was  Goethe  at 
six  plus  the  necessary  development  of  brain.  Man¬ 
hood  was  with  him  the  evanescent  stage,  not  child¬ 
hood,  and  so  it  is,  we  suspect,  with  all  old-fashioned 
children.  Mattie  would  have  shaken  off  her  slough, 
have  shed  her  mental  skin,  not  have  grown  under  it. 
The  difference  comes  out  most  perfectly,  perhaps,  in 
Mattie’s  religious  utterances.  “  She  was  not  three 
years  old  when  she  asked  her  mother,  a  sweet, 
thoughtful  woman,  in  many  ways  superior  to  her 
husband,  though  not  intellectually  his  Mual,  ‘  Who 
made  the  tree  in  Wood  Street?’  Her  mother 
answered,  of  course,  ‘  God  made  it,  n^  pet  ’ ;  for, 
by  instinct,  she  never  spoke  of  her  God  without 
using  some  term  of  endearment  to  her  child.  Mattie 
answered,  ‘  I  would  like  it  better  if  a  man  made  it,’ 
—  a  cry  after  the  humanity  of  God,  —  a  longing  in 
the  heart  of  the  three  years’  child  for  the  Messiah 
of  God.” 

No  doubt  some  children  have  occasionally  strange 
religious  lights,  ideas  utterly  inexplicable  upon  any 
theory  of  the  absorption  of  ideas  from  without ;  but 
then  they  are  not  ohl-fashioned,  but  exceptional 
children.  The  true  old-fashioned  child  is  realistic, 
sceptically  remarks  about  the  tree,  “  I  don’t  believe 
it.  Did  you  see  him?”  “Mamma,”  said  a  little 
one  of  that  kind  in  our  hearing  one  day,  “  have 
angels  wings  ?  ”  “  O,  certainly  !  ”  says  mamma, 

full  bf  ideas  derived  from  pictures,  “  they  have 
wings.”  “  Then  what  did  they  want  a  ladder  for 
to  get  down  to  Jacob  ?  ”  was  the  unexpected  reply, 
under  which  mamma  found  it  quite  time  for  her 
questioner  to  go  to  bed.  “  If  you  do  that,”  said  a 
nurse  to  a  child,  not  long  since,  —  and  she  ought  to 
have  been  whipped  for  saying  it,  —  “  Bc^ey  will  get 
you,  and  what  will  you  do  then  ?  ”  “  Tell  the 

policeman,”  said  the  Londoner  of  seven,  serenely 
confident  in  his  country’s  institutions,  and  entirely 
indifferent  to  anything  he  could  not  see  there  and 
then.  Such  a  child  has  no  ready-made  little  theory 
of  lilb  to  which  she  refers  everything,  as  Mattie 
refers  it  to  utility,  or  rather  efficiency,  but  shows  her 
old-fashionedness  by  her  effort  to  invent  sufficient 
explanations  for  the  phenomena  df  the  day. 
Mattie,  for  example,  goes  to  the  Zoological  Gai^ 
dens,  and  after  cryii^  over  the  seal’s  large  brown 
eyes,  by  no  means  a  likely  display  of  emotion, 
visits  the  ratels,  the  quaint  little  beasts  with  cloaks 
on  their  backs,  who,  as  Mr.  Macdonald  says,  “  be¬ 
lieve  in  somersaults,  —  that  the  main  object  of  life 
is  to  run  round  and  round,  doing  the  same  thing 
with  decency  and  order,  —  that  is,  turning  heels 
over  head  every  time  they  arrive  at  a  certain  spot.” 
These  somersaults  are,  perhaps,  the  most  unintel¬ 
ligible  actions  performed  by  any  animals ;  but  this 
is  Mattie’s  comment :  “  They  don’t  make  any¬ 
thing  of  it.  They  ’re  no  farther  on  at  night  than 
they  were  in  the  morning.  I  hate  roundabouts ! 
Poor  little  things  !  ”  The  true  child  of  that  sort 
would  have  reflected  for  a  week,  but  she  would 
have  found  a  reason  for  the  eccentric  motion,  even 
if  it  were  only  one  we  heard  a  child  utter.  lie 
meditated  on  the  ratels  all  day,  and  at  last,  when 
everybody  else  had  forgotten  them,  shouted,  a  propos 
of  nothing,  “  It ’s  the  fleas,”  an  entirely  false  ex¬ 
planation,  but  justified  to  his  mind  by  his  knowledge 
of  little  dogs.  Mattie’s  mind,  to  use  big  words,  is 
essentially  constructive,  while  the  regular  old- 
fashioned  child  is,  we  take  it,  essentially  analytic, 
occupied  not  with  an  effort  to  make  appearances 
harmonize,  but  to  find  out,  in  some  cases  by  re- 
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flection,  in  others  by  Incessant  questioning,  what 
appearances  really  mean. 

And  yet,  when  all  is  said,  Mr.  Macdonald  may 
be  right,  for  no  man  recollects  his  childhood,  chil¬ 
dren  write  no  autobiographies,  —  Dr.  John  Brown’s 
Marjory  was  scarcely  a  child,  —  and  no  man’s 
thoughts  about  children  can  ever  be  more  than  the 
conclusions  of  an  experience  as  limited  as  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  an  ethnologist  would  be  if  he  had  only 
studied  one  clan. 


AMERICANS  IN  DRESDEN. 

DbesdejJ  is  a  charming  city,  to  lounge  about 
which  is  delightful;  to  live  in  which,  to  those  who  love 
not  crowds  or  turmoil,  might  be  not  only  possible, 
but  congenial.  There  is  food  in  plenty  lor  body 
and  soul  in  Dresden,  but  it  is  not  a  lively  place : 
far  from  it  Indeed,  there  are  streets  in  it — long 
and  apparently  respectable  streets  —  of  so  deep 
and  gloomy  a  lonesomeness  that  an  anchorite  wouhl 
joy  in  them,  —  one  especially,  turning  out  of  the 
Uauptstrasse,  where  a  busy  throng  of  eight  or  nine 
hurries  to  and  fro,  is  a  sort  of  Zimmermann’s  Par¬ 
adise.  The  houses  in  this  street — large,  gray,  and 
solid  —  must  be  either  empty  or  inhabited  by  a 
colony  of  Trappists.  I  walked  along  it  from  end  to 
end  at  two  of  the  afternoon,  and  neither  saw  a  liv¬ 
ing  being  nor  heard  a  human  voice.  My  footsteps 
sounded  strangely  lone.  I  felt  like  the  Last  Man. 
The  thoroughtare  most  frequented  is  the  noble  old 
bridge  across  the  Elbe,  —  but  one  cannot  be  always 
on  the  bridge,  especially  when  a  biting  wind  is 
blowing.  To  make  sure  of  being  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  your  fellow-creatures,  it  is  advisable  to 
frequent  the  Royal  Galley  of  Pictures,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  lounges  in  Europe,  and  rarely  visited 
by  the  aborigines.  There,  straying  through  the 
spacious  and  well-ventilated  saloons,  and  passing 
quaint  comments  on  the  splendid  works  with  which 
the  walls  are  covered,  you  will  meet  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and 
the  Misses  Entire  Conne’ticut  and  the  magnificent 
Sboildies  of  New  York,  with  a  host  of  other  Trans¬ 
atlantic  celebrities.  Since  their  great  civil  war 
was  brought  to  a  close,  the  Americans  have  swarmed 
into  Europe  and  taken  possession  of  the  Briton’s 
happy  hunting-grounds.  I  should  not  wonder  if, 
as  my  Scotch  iriend  asserted  on  board  the  Rhine 
steamer,  they  were  to  succeed  eventually  in  im¬ 
proving  the  foreigner  off  the  face  of  the  Continent. 
Of  one  thing  you  may  be  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
for  one  Englishman  now-a-days  travelling  through 
Germany  or  Italy,  you  may  safely  reckon  ten 
Americans.  I  have  mspected  hotel  rasters  and 
watering-place  lists,  in  all  sorts  of  localities  this  au¬ 
tumn,  —  I'Uera  scri^a  manent,  —  and  can  vouch  for 
the  subetantisd  accuracy  of  this  assertion. 

In  Rome  and  Florence  the  Americans  buy  a,n- 
nually  more  copies  of  works  of  art  than  all  the 
other  foreign  visitors  put  tc^ther.  In  Vienna, 
which  used  to  be  a  pet  haunt  of  wealthy  and  de¬ 
bonair  Englishmen,  the  cheerful,  comfortable  hotels 
over  which  Britannia  used  to  reign  have  gone  over 
to  the  camp  of  our  cousins,  and  the  very  head 
waiters,  though  natives  of  Lerchenfeld,  speak  Ger- 
man-English  with  a  Yankee  t^ang.  Paris  is  an 
American  colony.  We  English  are  gradually  being 
driven  out  of  £uro]ie  by  our  cousins.  We  make 
a  desperate  stand  in  one  or  two  ancient  British 
settlements,  like  Hombuig  and  Boulogne ;  but  we 
are  generally  receding  before  the  tide  of  wealth, 
cariosity,  and  positlyism  surging  up  ftom  the  Far 
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West.  We  are  a  well-to-do  people  enough  non* 
aulres  Anglais;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Americans 
are  making  the  Continent  too  dear  for  us.  Animat¬ 
ed  by  a  noble  ambition  to  outdo  the  Old  Country,  | 
the  free  citizen  of  the  United  States,  however  sharp  i 
or  frugal  he  may  be  in  hb  native  land,  becomes 
utterly  reckless  in  his  expenditure  when  he  crosses 
the  herring  pond,  and  will  freely  pay  a  Napoleon 
for  what  b  worth  five  francs,  so  he  be  first  and  best 
served.  lie  stimulates  the  cupidity  of  hotel  pro¬ 
prietors  and  shopkeepers  by  his  naive  and  incon¬ 
siderate  lavbhness ;  he  b  more  Brazilian  than  the 
Brazilian ;  and  we  who  made  Switzerland  and  the 
Spa.s,  and  increased  the  maledictions  of  aboriginal 
tourists  and  pleasure-seekers  in  all  the  pleasant 
nooks  of  Europe  because  we  “  spoilt  their  market,”  ! 
are  in  our  turn  mulcted  of  our  substance,  and  cast 
into  the  shade  besides,  because  of  the  systematic 
extravagance  practised  by  a-  nation  of  our  own  be¬ 
getting.  Thb  13  passing  bitter,  and  there  b  but  one 
remedy, — always  save  that  of  stopping  at  home, — 
namely,  to  shun  all  places  of  entertainment  for  man 
and  beast  where  English  is  spoken,  and  to  lurk 
perdu  in  those  hostclries  affected  by  the  prudent 
natives  of  the  soil,  who  take  their  pleasure  cheaply, 
and  are  not  particular  to  a  shade  about  cleanliness, 
attention,  or  good  living. 

Dresden  is  a  favorite  halting-place  for  our  un¬ 
thrifty  cousins,  who  seem  to  find  extraordinary  at¬ 
tractions  in  the  prim  and  orderly  little  city.  At  the 
taUe-<rhotes  of  the  two  or  three  really  excellent 
hoteb  flourishing  here  may  be  seen  a  rich  recueil  of 
slender,  fragile-looking  beauties,  arrayed  in  killing 
toilets,  and  of  tall,  pale,  energetic-looking  young 
fellows,  perhaps  a  little  over-dressed,  against  all  of 
whose  names  stand  in  the  visitors’  book  the  mystic 
letters  U.  S.  A.  Champagne  flows  around  them, 
and  the  waiters  skip  at  their  behest.  They  speak 
rather  less  German  or  French  than  an  educated 
Englishman,  but  tliat  does  not  prevent  them  from  j 
regularly  attending  the  theatre,  even  when  the 
Legend  of  the  Niebelungen  b  performed,  which 
would  be  deadly  to  any  one  who  understood  it ; 
nor  do  they  find  anjr  difficulty  in  procuring  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  their  wishes,  although  expressed  in  an 
idiom  that  few  Germans,  despite  their  e.xaggerated 
reputation  as  lingubts,  really  comprehend.  During 
my  sojourn  In  Rome,  three  months  ago,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  society  of  an  American 
literary  gentleman,  as  brilliantly  gifted  as  he  was 
amiable  and  genial,  but  who,  as  he  himself  said,  had 
been  far  too  busy  all  his  lifetime  to  acquire  any 
foreign  language ;  and  I  observed  that  he  got  on  a 
great  deal  better  with  waiters,  shopmen,  and  cab- 
drivers,  all  of  whom  he  addressed  in  vigorous  and 
metaphorical  Anglo-Saxon,  than  I  did  in  the  idiom 
of  the  country.  We  had  arranged  to  go  to  St 
Peter’s  together  on  the  morning  of  the  canonization 
ceremony,  and  required  a  carriage  for  that  purpose ; 
but  carriages  were  scarce,  ^acre.*  had  been  bespoken 
for  a  fortnight,  and  the  staff  of  our  hotel,  after  some 
hours’  search,  declared  that  they  could  not  help  ns 
to  our  desideratum.  Relying  on  my  persuasive 
powers  and  acquaintance  with  Roman  character 
and  dialect,  I  sallieil  forth  and  sought  far  and  wide 
for  a  long  time  to  discover  a  stray  vettura,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  unsuccessful  and  disconsolate. 
When  I  told  my  American  friend  that  our  case  was 
hopeless,  he  observed,  “  Ah !  I  suppose  you  have 
been  talking  Italian  to  these  fellows,  —  great  mis¬ 
take,  depend  upon  it,  —  never  speak  anything  bat 
Englbh  on  the  Continent,  and  you  get  everything 
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YOU  want  Let  me  tiy  I "  And  out  he  went  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  he  walked  quietly  into  the 
coffee-room,  called  for  a  Capri  and  seltzer,  and 
began  to  talk  about  the  Alabama,  having  apparently 
dismissed  the  carriage  difficulty  altogether  from  his 
mind.  “  But  the  carriage  !  ”  “  Oh !  ay,  —  of 

course  it ’s  all  right,  —  eight  sharp  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  get  to  the  Vatican  before  the  proces¬ 
sion  comes  out.”  His  English,  and  strong  internal 
conviction  of  success,  had  done  the  deed,  but  I 
could  never  discover  how. 

The  Americans  in  Dresden,  as  in  Florence,  Rome, 
and  other  be-galleried  cities,  go  a  good  deal  to  see 
the  pictures ;  out  I  strongly  suspect  they  do  not  care 
much  about  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that 
the  majority  of  English  autumn  pilgrims  to  art- 
shrines  do  either,  but  the  arts  have  scarcely  taken 
root  in  Columbia  as  yet,  and  Young  America  is 
more  familiar  with  the  ready-reckoner  than  the 
Grecian  mythology.  Whereas,  we  have  a  pretty  fair 
school  of  painters  of  our  own,  and  most  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  both  sexes  who  have  been  to  a  grammar 
school  or  a  “  seminary”  know  the  difference  between 
Jupiter  and  Hercules,  and  can  distinguish  Venus 
Anadyomene  from  Venus  Genitrix.  Mere  fictional 
history  is  “  not  in  the  way”  of  American  lads  and 
lasses,  and  so  the  subjects  of  many  admirable  pictures, 
though  notified  in  the  catalogues,  are  as  sealed  books 
to  them.  I  do  not  notice  that  the  New  York  or 
Boston  belles  are  so  much  horrified  at  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  most  of  whom  are  “  considerable  nude,” 
as  English  accounts  of  American  female  prudery 
would  lead  one  to  believe  they  would  be.  Indeed, 
one  would  hardly  wonder  if  they  were,  here  in  Dres¬ 
den  :  for  Rubens  has  certainly  done  his  “  wery 
fiercest  ”  in  the  way  of  exuberant  and  undraped 
flesh,  in  some  of  the  large  pictures  adorning  the 
three  principal  salons.  Little  is  left  to  the  im^- 
nation,  but  the  delicate  young  American  girls  in¬ 
spect  such  free-and-easy  works  with  a  smihng  in¬ 
difference  which  does  them  great  credit. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  POWERFUL  serial  story  entitled  Foul  Play, 
by  Charles  Reade,  will  be  commenced  in  the  initial 
number  of  the  new  volume  of  Every  Saturday. 

Mazzixi  is  seriously  ill  at  Lugano. 

Alfreo  Tennyson  is  still  residing  at  Farring- 
ford.  Isle  of  Wight. 

A  BUST  of  the  late  Joseph  Hume,  M.  P.,  has  liecn 
placed  by  his  widow  “  with  the  consent  of  the 
House  ”  in  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Algernon  Swinburne  contemplates  the 
issue  of  a  series  of  Political  “  Songs  for  the  People,” 
to  appear  periodically  in  penny  numbers.  Mr. 
Swinburne's  “  Blake  :  Poet  and  Painter,”  is  on  the 
eve  of  publication. 

Professor  Willis,  F.  R.  S.,  has  recently  dis¬ 
covered  the  door  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  through 
which  Thomas  &  Becket  escaped  to  the  high  altar 
from  his  murderers.  The  door  has  been  blocked  up 
for  centuries,  but  the  learned  Professor  was  enabled 
accurately  to  indicate  its  position  from  contemporary 
descriptions. 

The  last  new  Parisian  trifle  is  the  brioche,  or  bun 
made  in  the  form  of  celebrated  men  and  women  of 
the  day.  During  the  recent  disturbance  in  the 
Papal  States  it  is  said  that  the  consumption  of 
Ghuibaldi  brioches  on  the  part  of  the  Ultramontan- 


ists  was  only  equalled  by  the  number  of  Pius  IX. 
brioches  devoured  by  the  Red  Republicans  and  the 
Voltairians.  The  brioche,  however,  most  in  general 
favor  is  one  representing  Mdlle.  Schneider  in  “  La 
Grande  Duchesse  de  G^rolstein.” 

An  entertaining  paper  on  “  Some  Dinners  in 
Rome,”  which  we  reprinted  recently  in  these 
columns  was,  we  learn,  from  the  pen  of  W.  Thomas 
Heaphy,  well  known  both  as  a  painter  and  writer  in 
England.  He  is  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Murry,  whose  drawings  in  water-color  have  found 
so  much  favor  in  this  country. 

Prince  Peter  Dolgoroukoff  has  given  a 
good  definition  of  “  Nihilism,”  in  Russia,  concerning 
which  M.  Schedo-Ferrotti  published  some  months 
ago  a  volume  of  formidable  dimensions.  “  Nihilism,” 
he  says,  “  is  of  two  kinds.  There  is  the  Nihilism 
of  those  who  have  nothing  in  their  pocket-s,  and  the 
Nihilism  of  thoee  who  have  nothing  in  their  heads.” 

Late  Stuttgart  papers  report  the  death  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Ludwig  Eberhard  von  Alberti,  at 
the  age  of  70.  He  commanded  the  first  Wurtem- 
berg  batteiT  at  the  battle  of  Leipeic,  and  ordered 
the  firing  of  the  first  gun  on  that  memorable  occa¬ 
sion.  His  daughter  is  married  to  the  only  grand¬ 
son  of  the  German  poet,  Friedrich  von  Schiller,  who 
bears  his  grandfather’s  great  name,  and  is  a  cavalry 
officer  in  the  Austrian  service. 

A  MEETING  was  held  lately  in  Vienna,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  advisability  of  having  a  great 
industrial  exhibition  in  the  capital  of  Austria  in  the 
year  1870.  Many  present  were  in  favor  of  the  plan, 
others  found  the  time  for  preparation  too  short. 
On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  question, 
it  was  decided  that  it  should  remain  permanently 
on  the  order  of  the  day  as  one  of  those  matters 
demanding  discussion. 

Mr.  Thomas  Purnell,  author  of  “  Literature 
and  its  Professors,”  a  valuable  and  entertaining 
work,  has  edited  for  the  Roxburghe  Club,  Herd’s 
curious  “  Latin  Metrical  History  of  England,” 
during  four  reigns,  —  those  namely,  of  Henry  VII. 
and  his  three  immediate  predecessors.  The  Ath¬ 
enaeum  adds ;  “  Two  copies  only  of  the  work  are 
known  to  exist ;  one  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  other,  which  forms  the  text  of  the  present  edition, 
belongs  to  Sir  Thomas  E.  Wlnnington. 

The  young  King  of  Bavaria  put  off  his  marriage 
from  month  to  month  so  often  that  at  last  the  father 
of  the  lady  a.sked  if  His  Majesty  would  prefer  not 
marrying  at  all,  and  if  so  he  was  willing  to  consider 
the  royal  promise  as  not  having  been  given.  The 
King  immediately  accepted  the  offer,  and  both 
parties  seem  satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  The 
occurrence  has  very  naturally  occasioned  much 
noise  in  Munich,  and  the  behavior  of  His  Majesty 
is  found  very  extraordinary.  The  breaking  off  the 
marriage  has  caused  great  losses  to  many  tradesmen. 
Photographers  had  prepared  a  large  stock  of  por¬ 
traits  of  the  royal  pair,  singly  anil  together,  in  all 
sizes ;  and  at  the  different  porcelain  factories 
vases,  cups,  etc.  were  made,  and  a  store  laid  in,  on 
which  the  effigies  of  the  King  and  the  future  Queen 
were  painted.  All  this  stock  is  now  so  much  lum¬ 
ber.  These  disappointments  cause  much  bitterne* 
in  Munich.  The  young  couples  that  were  to  be 
married  and  have  a  wedding  present  given  them  in 
the  different  circles  of  the  monarchy,  are,  by  emn- 
mand  of  the  King,  to  have  their  wedding  portions 
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j  juat  as  if  he  had  himself  been  married  on  the  day 
I  appointed. 

“We  hare  frequently,”  says  the  D^bats,  “ seen 
the  same  battle  called  by  different  names.  Thus, 
our  victory  of  Solferino  is  known  in  Italy  as  that 
of  San  Martino,  and  while  the  Prussians  speak  of 
the  glorious  day  of  Koeniggraetz,  we  persist  in 
calling  it  by  the  name  of  Sadowa.  Under  what 
name  will  history  record  the  defeat  of  the  Gari- 
baldians?  Remembering  the  position  which  they 
occupied,  we  should  have  said  the  engagement  of 
Monte  Rotondo.  According  to  the  Moniteur,  we 
ought  rather,  it  seems,  to  designate  it  as  the  defeat 
(^rivoli.  A  Florence  despatch  now  calls  it  the 
combat  of  Montana.” 

The  good  people  of  Dresden  are  highlv  amused 
and  astonished  at  the  presence  among  them  of  a 
rich  and  learned  Irish  gentleman,  with  his  equally 
learned  daughter.  They  neither  eat  meat,  nor 
drink  wine,  —  consider  artificial  warmth  as  un¬ 
wholesome,  —  never  have  a  fire  in  their  rooms,  and 
keep  their  windows  open  day  and  night  They 
have  made  Dresden  theur  head-quarters  for  the  last 
few  years,  and  thence  make  excursions  and  journeys, 
as  far  as  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  on  foot,  dis¬ 
daining  the  use  of  the  modern  means  of  locomotion, 
that  of  railroads  more  particularly.  Ovid  and  other 
old  classics  are  their  constant  travelling  companions. 

In  the  four  capitals,  —  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna,  —  the  greatest  proportion  of  births 
takes  place  in  the  last-named  city.  The  fewest  in 
Paris.  Of  Intimate  births,  Paris  shows  the  small¬ 
est  number,  London  the  greatest  As  regards  the 
number  of  deaths,  Vienna  shows  the  greatest  moiv 
tality,  London  the  contrary.  The  greatest  number 
of  marriages  takes  place  in  Berlin,  in  Vienna  the 
fewest.  Paris  can  show  the  greatest  number  of 
children  that  are  stillborn,  Vienna  the  fewest.  Of 
all  four  towns  the  proportion  of  individuals  to  each 
house  is  in  Vienna  the  greatest,  in  London  the 
least.  London  consumes  in  proportion  the  greatest 
quantity  of  meat,  Berlin  consumes  least. 

The  German  magazine.  Unsere  Zeit,  describes  a 
curious  invention  miMe  by  a  Russian  ofiBcer,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Weyde.  It  consists  of  an  apparatus 
for  throwing  light  on  objects  under  water,  fbr  the  use 
of  divers,  &c.  The  machine  is  said  to  be  very  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  experiments  made  with  it  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Prussian  governments  in  the  sea  near 
Cronstadt,  and  in  the  river  Spree,  have  produced 
very  satisfactory  results.  A  very  important  use  of 
this  invention  is  that  it  enables  ^e  officers  of  a  ship 
of  war  to  discover  any  submarine  mines  or  torpe¬ 
does  sunk  under  it  by  the  enemy.  It  must,  of  course, 
also  greatly  facilitate  the  recovery  of  sunken  ships 
and  other  objects  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  continued  unpopularity  of  Gbrgey  in  Hun¬ 
gary  was  strikingly  demonstrated  recently,  when  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Chamber  at  Pesth.  Very  soon 
after  he  was  recognized  in  the  gallery  a  low  mur¬ 
muring  was  heard  among  the  R^icals,  which 
gradually  became  louder  and  more  menacing,  and  at 
last  broke  out  in  cries  of  “  What  does  Gbrgey  want 
here  ?  What  impudence  1  Out  with  the  traitor  I 
Does  he  want  to  betray  us,  as  be  did  his  companions 
in  arms  in  1848?”  ^e  President  then  rose,  and 
called  the  House  to  order,  but  in  vain.  The  cries 
and  threats  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  only  ceased 
when  Gbrgey  rose  from  his  seat  and  left  the  room. 
It  is  said  mat  he  left  Pesth  the  same  evening. 


A  GOOD  story  is  told,  in  the  Daily  News,  of  the 
awkward  consequences  of  “  cooking  ”  history  for 
educational  purposes  in  France.  M.  Duruy,  die 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  happened  at  a  school 
examination  to  put  a  lad  to  the  stock  test,  —  “  Wliat 
are  some  of  the  principal  events  of  the  present  reign 
for  which  France  should  be  grateful  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror  ?  ”  “  The  Mexican  exp^idon  and  the  Crbdit 
Mobilier,”  promptly  returned  the  boy,  to  the  horror 
of  the  Minister  and  consternadon  of  the  school¬ 
master,  who  was  afraid  he  would  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  unfortunate  reply.  The  Minister 
left  hurriedly,  perhaps  afraid  to  pursue  his  inquiries, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  master  gave  the  boy 
a  severe  caning.  Upon  this  the  boy’s  father  sum¬ 
moned  the  schoolmaster  before  a  commissary  of  po¬ 
lice  for  an  assault  on  his  son,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  judicial  proceedings  it  came  out  that  in  M. 
Duruy’s  modem  history  of  France,  published  for  the 
use  of  schook,  the  Mexican  exp^idon  and  the 
creation  of  the  Crbdit  Mobilier  are  mendoned  among 
the  great  acts  of  the  reign.  The  boy,  therefore, 
answered  M._Duruy’8  question  in  M.  Duruy’s  own 
words.  But  then  the  official  history  was  written  a 
year  or  two  since. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 
Star  says :  — 

“  Princess  Mettemich’s  fete  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  day  after  the  gorgeous  banquet  given  in 
his  honor  b^  the  city  of  Paris  at  the  Hotel  &  Ville, 
was  a  brilliant  success,  not  from  the  magnificence 
displayed  at  the  Austrian  Embassy,  but  from  the 
perfect  good  taste  and  distinction  which  gave  to  this 
entertainment  a  coleur  loccde  quite  at  variance  widi 
that  of  ordinary  official  recepdons.  There  is  no 
woman  in  Paris  who  excites  more  jealousy  than 
the  spirituelle  Ambassadress,  simply  because  she 
possesses  the  difficult  art  of  pleasing,  and  receives 
her  guests  with  that  perfect  tact  which  conveys  to 
each  the  idea  that  he  is  really  welcome.  In  the 
cour  (Thonnettr  -were  marshalled  the  servants  and 
personnel  of  the  Embassy,  the  former  in  the  yellow 
satin  and  black  embroidered  liveries  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg.  All  noble  families  in  France  possess  a 
Suisse,  whose  duty  it  is  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
guests  by  three  blows  of  his  monstrous  cane  on  the 
marble  floor  of  the  hall ;  but  the  Princess’s  Suisse  is 
considered  a  giant  to  be  coveted,  and  is  the  envy  of 
the  aristocratic  Faubourg.  He  wore  the  costume  of 
a  Heiduc,  and  receiv^  his  sovereign  with  the 
dignity  due  to  his  own  important  funedons.  The 
Pnneess  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  in  a  simple 
dress  of  tulle  trimmed  with  yellow  ribbons  edged 
with  black,  and  led  the  Emperor  to  her  salons, 
which  were  literally  converted  into  floral  temples, — 
even  the  dining-room  walls  disappeared  from  view 
behind  a  trellis  of  gold  latdce,  on  which  flowering 
plants  were  trained  to  the  ceiling,  which  screen  as 
it  were  of  rare  blossoms  was  illuminated  from 
behind  by  colored  lights,  which  produced  a  magical 
efiect.  The  table  was  decorated  by  the  service 

f resented  to  the  great  Prince  de  Metternich  by  the 
'irst  Napoleon,  on  his  marriage  with  Marie  Louise. 
The  moulds  were  broken  as  soon  as  the  service  was 
completed.  A  perfect  army  of  Cupids  in  frosted 
silver,  bearing  a  garland  of  natural  roses,  was 
placed  the  whole  length  of  the  table,  while  the 
central  bouquet  was  entirely  formed  of  tropical 
plants.  The  party  numbered  but  thirty-four  guests, 
including  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  the  Arch¬ 
dukes,  uie  Rothschilds,  Zichys,  Sapieha,  Cardy, 
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Begnault  St  Jean  d’Angely,  Moskowa,  &c.,  &c. 
A  menu  was  laid  on  each  plate.  Johannisberg  and 
Tokay,  grown  on  the  Mettemich  estate,  were 
•erred  in  Bohemian  glasses  manufactured  on  the 
Prince’s  property.  In  the  morning  the  whole  party 
had  visit^  Versailles,  the  Empress  Eugenie  acting 
as  cicerone.  Torrents  of  rain  tell,  but  the  Empress 
was  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  weather,  and  walked 
the  whole  day, —  wearing  a  costume  of  brown  silk, 
trimmed  with  black  lace,  and  looped  orer  an  ama- 
rinth  petticoat,  and  a  hat,  and  carrying  a  stick, — 
through  mud  and  wet,  as  bravely  as  the  most 
determined  sportsman  would  have  done  in  view  of 
a  plentiful  bag.” 


Salamanca  boasts  of  him  (Salamanca’s  in  Spain) ; 
And,  to  prove  that  his  qualifications  are  thorough, 
He  passed  at  Montpelier,  Bologne,  Edinboro’. 

In  brief 

This  alch^'mist-doctor  of  learned  Salamanca 
(Expressive  though  vulgar  the  term)  is  a  spanker. 
Now  vain  the  delusion  of  him  who  supposes 
The  doctor  sets  plasters,  lets  blood,  or  gives  doses, 
Applies  leeches,  pounds  powders,  rolls  pills,  spreads 
a  blister : 

Far  other,  ^ood  people,  the  practice  of  Mister 
Bononu. 

Don’t  dream,  if  you  ’re  ill,  for  this  doctor  to  send. 
For  certainly  on  you  he  will  not  attend. 

Whatever  your  malady,  be  well  assured. 

You  must  not  seek  Atm,  if  you  want  to  be  cured. 
Should  he,  like  a  common  hack  doctor,  go  round,  — 
He,  the  elixir  of  life  who  has  found 
In  Daliomy  V 

No !  he  visits  not  prince,  noUe,  burgher,  or  peasant. 
Why  should  he  ?  A  score 
Of  doctors  and  more 

Are  set  up  in  this  poky  old  city  at  present 
So  those  who  have  croup. 

And  those  with  the  hoop, 

And  those  who  have  cholera,  liver  complaint 
Rheumatics,  lumbago,  have  bile,  inilammation, 
Influenza,  or  measles,  have  fits,  or  who  faint. 

Have  fevers,  convulsions,  tic,  gout,  palpitation. 
Don’t 

Let  them  by  calling  Doctor  Bonomi  bother. 

He  will  not  attend ;  they  must  siunmon  another ; 
Nor  strive  to  induce,  by  a  quadrupled  fee. 

Or  by  flattery,  to  bring  him  to  visit,  for  he 
Won’t 

Bui,  when  you  have  found  all  physicians  to  fail. 
And  every  prescription  has  ceased  to  avail. 

When  the  pulse  b^ts  no  more,  and  the  last  sigh  is 
sped. 

When  the  last  tear  has  trickled,  the  last  word  been 
said. 

When 

Rigid  the  muscles,  when  motionless  lies 
The  patient,  sans  breath,  and  sans  ears,  and  sans 
eyes. 

Sans  feeling,  sans  thinking,  sans  all  things,  in  bed ; 
In  a  word,  when  you  know  that  the  patient  is 
dead, — 

Then 

Send  for  the  illustrious  Doctor  Bonomi, 

For  then,  in  his  own  graphic  words,  “  All  will  know 
me 
To  be 

The  Only  Physician  who  has  any  science. 

The  Only  Bonomi,  with  none  in  alliance. 

Who  sets  all  the  doctors  of  France  at  defiance.” 

So  he 

Urges  all  those  of  high  rank  or  low  station 
By  mortality  robbed  of  a  darling  relation. 

Father  or  mother. 

Sister  or  brother. 

Uncle  or  aunt,  wife,  husband,  or  lover. 

And  the  same  from  the  power  of  the  grave  would 
recover. 

Let  ’em 

Apply  to  the  doctor  at  their  earliest  leisure, 

.A^d,  if  not  engaged,  it  will  give  him  great  pleasure 
For  the  trifling  fee  of  five  ftancs  each,  —  no  more,  — 
The  precious  ^parted  to  life  to  restore. 

And  set  ’em  * 

In  vigorous  health  once  again  in  their  places. 

With  their  old  dispositions,  old  habits,  okl  laces. 


DOCTOR  BONOMI. 

Bt  chance 

An  alch^-mist  doctor,  whose  fortunes  were  down, 
Shiiled  quarters,  and  set  up  one  day  in  a  town 
In  France. 

He  hired  a  house,  and  afiixed  to  the  door 
A  name  that  the  people  had  never  before 
Seen. 

'The  doctor  was  upright  and  stiff  as  a  wall. 
Remarkably  bony,  uncommonly  tall. 

And  lean. 

Now  into  his  house  from  a  wagon  was  brought. 
Whilst  a  crowd  gathered  staring,  a  monstrous  re¬ 
tort; 

And  sweating  and  swearing,  a  staggering  porter 
Bore  in  a  leviathan  pestle  and  mortar ; 

Then  hideous  syringes,  alchymical  fixtures. 

And  great  podgy  bottles  of  all-colored  mixtures.^ 

A  flutter 

Among  the  gazers,  who  deemed  every  drop 
Explosive  material  to  go  off  with  a  pop. 

And  splutter. 

Therefore  the  people  kept  back  in  the  street. 

Ready  to  beat  an  immediate  retreat. 

Should  the  doctor  a  tendency  show  to  be  loading 
The  squirts,  or  the  bottles  give  signs  of  exploding 
By  fizzing. 

Some  gazed  in  mute  awe  on  his  spectacles  big. 
Whilst  others  the  cut  of  his  comical  wig 
Were  quizzing. 

Unheeding,  the  doctor  paced  solemnly  round 
In  silence  that  whisper^  of  wisdom  profound 
And  vast 

But  when  all  his  chatteb  were  carried  within 
To  the  last. 

The  physician’s  grave  features  relaxed  to  a  grin. 

As  be  said,  “That  will  do;  I  think  now  I  have 
nearly  all. 

For  this  little  city,  the  needful  material.” 

Now  round  with  the  speed  of  a  fire  the  report 
Of  the  squirts,  the  great  bottles,  the  tubes,  the 
retort. 

Flew; 

And  from  every  quarter  the  inquisitive  pour. 

Men,  and  of  women,  of  course,  a  great  store. 

And  the  multitude  fast  round  the  alchymist’s  door 
Grew. 

Sudden,  the  crier  emerged  with  a  horn. 

Calling,  “  O  yes,  O  yes,  this  blessed  mom 
Into  our  city,  of  doctors  e’er  bora 
The  chief 

Has  come,  Psalmanazar  Bonomi, 

Physician  extraordinary  to  the  King  of  Dahomy. 

A  deeper  read  doctor  no  mortal  can  show  me ; 

He  ’•  doctiMT  of  medicine  of  famous  Louvain ; 
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So,  all  deaire  at  a  trumpeiy  coat, 

To  recover  a  friend  or  relation  that’s  lost. 

Have  only  to  come  to  the  doctor,  and  he 
Will  their  wishes  attend,  at  afore-mentioned  fee. 

N;  B. 

A  redaction  to  families,  children  half-price 
Under  twelve,  and  not  according  to  size. 

Well,  the  doctor  he  wuted,  the  crier  he  cried. 
Newspaper  notice,  placards  were  tried. 

But  toe  crying  and  waiting  proved  wholly  in  vain. 
And  days  as  uey  passed,  m^e  it  daily  more  plain 
That  folks  were  not  eager  to  bring  back  agiun 
Those  who  had  died ; 

For  —  no  otie  applied. 

So,  after  the  doctor  a  fortnight  had  waited. 

And  nobody  came, 

He  issued  a  poster,  the  color  of  dame. 

Whereon  it  was  stated 
That  greatly  to  blame 

Were  the  people  to  think  that  he  was  deceiving 
’em; 

And,  therefore,  before  he  determined  on  leaving  ’em, 
He  did  intend 
At  the  week’s  end 

To  prove  he  had  power  to  do  what  he  said. 

He  would  go  to  the  churchyard  and  raise  aU  the 
dead. 

Now,  scarce  had  the  placard  appeared  in  the  street, 
Ere  there  came  to  the  door  a  loud  clatter  of  feet. 
And  one 

Burst  in  on  the  doctor  with  colorless  cheek. 

And  in  his  excitement  scarce  able  to  speak : 

“Did  you  say  you  were  going  at  the  end  of  the 
week 

To  raise  all  the  dead  from  the  graves  of  the  city  ?  ” 
He  fell  on  his  knees  wailing,  “  Doctor,  have  pity ! 

Do  not  arouse 
My  slumbering  spouse ! 

Though  fun 

To  a  stranger  such  practice  may  be. 

It ’s  death  and  perdition,  and  worse,  sir,  to  me. 

If  my  wife. 

Who  is  dead,  —  rest  her  soul !  —  came  to  life. 

What  should  I  do  ? 

For  scarce  had  I  seen  her  in  sepulchre  laid 
Ere  I  put  in  the  banns,  and  was  spliced  to  her 
maid. 

It  never  would  do 
Wives  to  have  two. 

Especially  when  the  first  wife  was  a  scold. 

Corpulent,  fussy,  and  ugly  and  old ; 

And  after  her  death  one ’s  enjoying  her  gold 
W’ith  Kitty, 

Who  is  dapper,  and  young,  and  good-natured,  and 
pretty.” 

Then  he  pressed 

A  well-weighted  purse  on  Bonomi,  and  said, 

“  Now,  doctor,  remember,  in  raising  the  dead. 

Let  her  rest.” 

Now  scarce  had  this  gentleman  taken  his  hat. 

When  there  pealed  on  the  door  a  loud  rat-a-tat- 
tat. 

Then  in  came  another  man,  shaking  and  bowing. 
With  forehead  perspiring,  and  cheeks  all  a-glowing. 
Who  said,  in  an  accent  of  trouble  and  fear. 

Whilst  with  a  Uoe  handkerchief  mopping  his  face, 

“  Why,  doctor  1  good  heaven  I  isit  true  what  I  hear. 
That  you  ’re  going  to  raise  all  the  dead  in  the 
place? 

|{!b=-  — 


Why,  bless  me !  my  ancle  has  lately  deceased 
And  left  me  his  heir; 

And,  dear  sir,  I  declare 
That  now,  from  pecuniary  troubles  released, 

I ’m  only  beginning  life’s  pleasures  to  taste. 

O,  doctor !  if  you ’ve  not  the  heart  of  a  stone. 

Have  pity,  and  leave  mj^  pppr  uncle  alone ; 

I  pray  you  accept  of  this  trifie,  and  save 
Me  the  terrible  mow.  Let  him  rest  in  his  grave.” 

'Then  in  came  another,  with  face  of  despair. 

Who  said,  palpitating,  “  I  pray  you  forbear ! 

My  brothers  are  dead,  I ’m  enjoying  their  share 
Of  the  fortune  my  father  amassed ;  I  don’t  care 
To  have  to  refund  it,  surrendering  the  pelf ; 

It ’s  a  thousand  times  better  to  spend  it  one’s  self. 
Beside, 

Providence  knew,  I  am  sure,  what  was  best. 

When,  by  measles,  it  took  my  dear  brothers  to  rest. 
'Ihey  died 

By  Heaven’s  decree ;  and  shall  mortal  perverse 
Adventure  what  Providence  rules  to  reverse  ! 

They  are  better  by  far, 

I ’m  convinced,  where  they  are 
(Here,  doctor,  I  pray  you  to  finger  this  purse) ; 
Earth  was  no  home 

For  souls  such  as  theirs,  so  the  heavenly  flame 
Rose  to  the  ether  sublime  whence  it  came. 

O  monster  inhuman  !  rerivet  again 
Of  spirit  and  matter  the  long-shattered  chmn  ! 
Replace  the  poor  bird  in  the  cage  whence  it ’s 
flown ! 

Cast  once  more  from  his  home  the  poor  exile  re¬ 
stored! 

O’er  the  criminal  pardoned  again  lift  the  sword ! 
For  my  brothers’  sake,  doctor,  give  ear  to  my  plain. 
And  let  them  alone.” 

The  next  to  appear  was  a  lady,  who  said. 

With  pattering  tears,  and  pendulous  head, 

“  Alack  1 

For  my  master,  who  lay  for  a  long  time  in  bed  1 
A  terrible  suflerer,  whilst  by  his  side 
I  tenderly  waited  and  watched,  till  he  died ; 

And  must  he,  with  every  fond  fancy  and  whim. 
Come  back ! 

For  years  I  kept  dancing  attendance  on  him. 

And  only  when  I  was  released  by  his  death. 

The  leisure  obtained  to  look  round,  and  take  breath. 
Now  I  enjoy. 

Without  any  alloy. 

My  freedom  and  income,  which  he,  ere  he  died. 

In  return  for  my  nursing  took  care  to  provide. 

0,  doctor !  I ’m  tired  of  being  a  nurse. 

So  I  pray  yon  to  take  a  few  coins  from  this  purse. 
And  save 

My  feelings,  by  letting  him  rest  in  his  grave.” 

The  next  to  arrive  was  a  gentleman  eager. 

With  sharp-pointed  nose,  long,  lanky,  and  meagre ; 
Like  a  rat’s 

Was  his  face.  He,  the  tallest  of  hats 
With  the  smallest  of  brims  in  his  fingers  was  hold- 
ing, 

WhUst  the  stifiest  cravat  his  long  neck  was  en¬ 
folding  ; 

His  swallow-tails  hung  to  the  (»lf  of  his  leg. 

Now  thus,  in  shrill  tones,  began  he  to  beg. 

Making  a  bow : 

“  How  do  you  do,  doctor  ?  how 
Are  you  ?  dear  Doctor  Bonomi ;  I’m  calling 
To  assure  yon  1  fear  the  event  of  a  not 
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